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Trade Contact Surveys Help 
You Find Agents Abroad 





EN you order a suit of clothes 
from a tailor, he needs exact speci- 
fications and precise measurements. A 
Trade Contact Survey is also specially 
tailored for you, and the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce needs specific details 
to assure the best possible results. 
The Trade Contact Survey service is 
offered to help you find local agents or 
distributors for your products in for- 
eign countries if you have been unable 
to make satisfactory arrangements 
through regular sources of information 
supplied by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce such as Trade Lists, Trade 
Opportunities, and World Trade Direc- 
tory reports. A Trade Contact Survey 
is a specialized investigation conducted 
for you by a U.S. Foreign Service Of- 
ficer. It is designed to locate several 
foreign firms in a country which are 
particularly suitable for and interested 
in the representation you need. 


Supply “Tools” for Results 


OUR application for a Trade Con- 

tact Survey is, in effect, a request 
to a U.S. Government employee to “sell” 
your company to the foreign firms best 
qualified to represent you and arouse 
their interest in handling your prod- 
ucts. 
needs the proper tools. 
by supplying these tools. 


Prepare Application Fully 
LL questions asked on the applica- 
tion form FC-963 should be an- 
swered fully. They are necessary for 
the guidance of the Foreign Service 
officer who will conduct the survey for 
you. ' 

For example, answers to the ques- 
tions concerning firms in the country 
through which you have sold previously, 
and those with which you have had di- 
rect correspondence regarding your 
representation, alert the officer to sit- 
uations which might possibly be sources 
of embarrassment and even lead to ra- 
ther serious repercussions in his deal- 
ings with the local business community. 
The quality of Foreign Service com- 
mercial reporting and the facility with 
which it is obtained are directly de- 
pendent upon good relations with and 
the confidence of business firms and 
individuals in the area. 


Specify Type of Agent Desired 
E sure to give full details concern- 
ing the type of company you seek 
as your agent or distributor. For in- 
stance, you may be a manufacturer of 
a special kind of food-processing ma- 


You can help 


To do the job effectively, he, 


chinery. Perhaps you have found, 
through experience, that a firm selling 
raw materials to plants using such 
equipment can handle your machinery 
as a sideline and do so more success- 
fully than a firm dealing in machinery. 
Information of this sort is useful to 
the Foreign Service officer as a start- 
ing point, even if the particular type 
of firm described cannot be found in a 
given country. 


Include Catalogs, Pricelists 


E descriptive literature accompany- 
ing your application is an important 
tool in conducting an effective survey 
for you. Most foreign firms are reluc- 
tant to consider an agency proposal 
without seeing the U.S. manufactur- 
er’s catalog. It is also helpful to the 
Foreign Service officer. He needs de- 
tails concerning your products to as- 
sess the market. In many cases he must 
check the country’s import tariff sched- 
ules to determine whether or not there 
are any restrictions affecting the entry 
of your products or the materials with 
which they are made. 

The application form calls for three 
sets of descriptive literature and/or 
price lists of products to accompany 
each request for a Trade Contact Sur- 
vey. Additional sets, however, will ex- 
pedite the timely completion of your 
survey. Various Foreign Service posts 
have recommended that U.S. firms sup- 
ply at least six sets of literature (or 
even as many as a dozen if size, weight, 
and cost permit), so the catalogs may 
be distributed simultaneously to likely 
prospects instead of being loaned on 
a time-consuming rotation basis. 

Prove c.if. quotations if possible. 
These are highly desirable from the 
standpoint of export technique and will 
facilitate completion of the surveys. 


Send Sales-Type Letters 


SALES-TYPE letter from your 

company—preferably a signed or- 
iginal to accompany each set of litera- 
ture—would also be a very helpful sales 
tool. Such a letter, addressed to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, outlin- 
ing your basic proposal and presenting 
some suitable sales arguments for your 
company and its products, would serve 
as a basis for an approach to prospec- 
tive agents or distributors. 


Give Background Information 


T is in your interest to provide back- 
ground information on your company 
(when established, capital, annual sales 


(See Survey, page 40) 
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A Weekly Roundup of Timely News Items 











ARGENTINA.--A private consortium of Argentine, U.S. and West German firms has 
inaugurated a project for exploration and eventual exploitation of Patagonian 








iron ore deposits. ... 








Notice has been given of termination of Payments Agreement with Peru, and 
an agreement with Chile for termination of bilateral Payments nar apa ti with 
that country. ... 


Effective March 1, 1961, the Argentine sales tax will be increased from 8 
to 10 percent. ... 

Production of dacron by a subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
representing an investment of 1.5 million pounds sterling, has been announced, 
with production scheduled in 18 months of an initial annual output of 1,000 metric 
tons. Raw material will initially be imported. 








AUSTRIA.--Austrian Federal Chamber of Commerce plans to open new field offices 
abroad this year, including one in Dallas, Texas. ... 

Electronic Ges.m.b.H. recently began production of simplified type of punch 
card machine in Stanzach under licensing agreement with a German firm. 








BELGIUM.--A Treaty of Friendship, Establishment and Navigation between the 
United States and Belgium, under active negotiation since 1956, has been signed 
in Brussels. ... 

Total exports for 1960 were reported as reaching a high of 188 billion Belgian 
francs (US$3.76 billion), or 24 billion france increase over 1959. The Government 
announced a program to increase exports to the Common Market, and an increased 








budget of 100 million francs for expansion of foreign trade in 1961 (compared to 


20-30 million for previous years). ... 

Industrial developments include Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., San Jose, 
California, acquiring majority interest in International Machinery Corp., a leading 
European producer of canning and food processing equipment, for operation as prin- 
cipal manufacturing subsidiary within the Common Market; Intercontinental Bus 
System, Inc., Dallas, Tex., and S.A. La Brugeoise et Nivelles, an important Belgian 
metal-working concern, forming a joint company, S.A. Bus & Car Co., for manufacture 
of buses and other vehicles as well as automotive parts; Ferguson Machine Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo., and S.A. Brumeca signing a licensing agreement under which the 
Belgian firm will build automatic machines; Clayton Manufacturing Co., El Monte, 
Calif., forming a subsidiary, Clayton Belgium, S.A., for manufacture of industrial 
Steam generators; Edmont, Inc., Coshocton, Ohio, incorporating a company, Edmont 
Belgium, S.A., for manufacture of industrial work gloves for the Common Market; 
Texaco, Inc., New York, expanding European operations by creation of new subsidiary 
in Brussels; Bostitch, East Greenwich, Rhode Island, inaugurating new facilities in 
Brussels where the company has a subsidiary, Bostitch Belgium, S.A.; California 
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Packing Corp., San Francisco, negotiating an agreement with S.A. Etablissements 
E. Materne, a preserves manufacturer, for distribution of CPC fruit and vegetable 
preserves; Delightform Foundation, Inc., Easton, Penna., planning to build a fac- 
tory to make foundation garments and swimsuits; and Greenburgh Corp., S.A. being 
established with a capital of 250,000 francs by an American group to export and 
import chemical and plastic products. 


. BERMUDA.--Possibilities of reclaiming land from the sea will be studied by 
the newly formed "Gosling Atlantic Enterprise." 





BOLIVIA.—The press announced interest by Czechs in establishing an antimony 
smelter in Oruro. 








BRAZIL.--President Janio Quadros ordered constitution of a commission to 
formulate anti-trust legislation. ... 

*"Stroexport," Czech foreign trade organization, reportedly has sold a complete 
set of equipment for wheat milling (capacity, 140 tons daily) to a Sao Paulo mill. 








BURMA.--The first American direct private investment in Burma for more than 
20 years has been marked by issuance of licenses to General Exploration Co. of 
California for oil exploration in five areas of central Burma. ... 

General hardware and building materials, machinery, chemicals, coal-tar dyes, 
parts of machinery, scientific/surgical and optical instruments and apparatus, 
and tools and implements may be imported through commission agents only if such 
agents are Burmese citizen commission agents registered by the Burmese Government. 
Goods may be imported without going through Burmese commission agents if ordered 
direct from foreign manufacturer or supplier by Burmese Government, or by wholly 
Burmese citizen firms. Exception is that goods of United Kingdom-origin shipped 
from the U.K. may be imported without reference to above restrictions. Numerous 
foreign firms have made arrangements for pro-forma Burmese citizen commission 
agents to import their goods, for relatively small fees. 














CEYLON.--Potential river basin development in Ceylon (including power, irri- 
gation and flood control) has been scheduled by a World Bank mission. ... 





CHILE.--Importation of used industrial equipment and machinery may be possible 
if a proposed measure to reduce the import deposit is approved. Such equipment 
and machinery is presently effectively excluded from import by a 1,500 percent 
import deposit assessed on the c.i.f. new value of comparable machinery. 





CONGO, REPUBLIC OF.--Since a new licensing system was introduced, with United 
Nations aid, there has been no payment problem for imports. Present outstanding 
claims relate to imports authorized prior to that time, and payment of these by 
a certain amount each month has been started. 





COSTA RICA.--A highway plan bill, including additional projects in the amount 
of $650,000, has been approved. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.--The amount of foreign exchange earnings which must be 
surrendered to the Central Bank was increased to 90 percent, according to the 
local press. 





FINLAND.--The state-controlled metal and engineering company, Valmet Oy, and 
the Swedish electrical equipment corporation, ASEA, reportedly have agreed to 
handle local marketing for each other's goods, and to cooperate in design and 
production. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF.--Local newspapers report that several West 
German business companies expressed willingness to invest in Cyprus in the frame- 
work of a German economic aid program. ... 
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A German firm with a large coffee sales organization will produce soluble 
coffee in a plant to be established in Ethiopia. Certain commitments regarding 
transfer of profits and the return transfer of capital reportedly were made by the 
State Bank of Ethiopia. ... 

The share of self-service food stores in total food retail sales increased 
from 6.9 percent in 1957 to about 25 percent in 1960. 


INDIA.--Publication of the final version of third 5-year plan will be delayed 
owing to changes arising from recent decision to increase optimum target of Gov- 
ernment sector expenditures by about $1 billion. 





ITALY.--State-owned petroleum group, ENI, contracted to take 1.5 million tons 
Egyptian crude in 1961-63, and to supply Egypt with unspecified amount of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. Aggregate value of exchange in both directions for the 3 
years totals $24 million. 








JAPAN.--The Government announced availability global foreign exchange allo- 
cation through March 31, 1961, for import of hotel and restaurant supplies, includ- 
ing dairy products and wide variety of packaged dried, frozen or fresh cereals, 
oils, coffee, black tea, fruit, and vegetables. Traders expect exchange allotment 
to total $700,000, and the United States to be principal source. ... 

Exports and imports in January ($261 million and $403 million, respectively) 
were up about one-fifth by value over January 1960 figures. 

Soviet technical delegations to visit Japan, according to Japan International 
Trade Promotion Association, will cover photographic film, ship-building, chem- 
icals, artificial fertilizer, synthetic fiber, electronic microscopes, forestry, 
woodworking machinery, TV, automation facilities, and electrical machinery. Japa- 
nese visitors to U.S.S.R. are planned to inspect Soviet mechanized mining, gasi- 
fication stations, hydraulic mining equipment, railway car manufacturing, steel 
factories, and facilities producing artificial rubber and acetylene. ... 

Estimated production of crude steel in Japanese fiscal year 1961 will total 
26.5 million tons, about 15 percent over JFY 1960 output; production of blast 


furnace pig iron in JFY 1961 is forecast at 15 million tons, an increase of 3 
million tons over JFY 1960. ... 











LIBYA.--Officials have given evidence that they will be responsive to foreign 
hotel investors. Apprehension is being expressed on shortage of accommodations for 
expected visitors to 1962 Tripoli International Fair. Latest official figures set 
Tripoli population at 185,517 persons, or a growth of 42 percent since 1954. ... 

The Council of Ministers has decided to promote and organize the Libyan fish- 
ing industry, and to issue specific regulations limiting the number of commercial 
agencies which a firm in Libya can hold (10 principals per local firm). 








MALAYA, FEDERATION OF.--Pioneer status under Pioneer Industries (Relief From 
Income Tax) Act has been granted to the following products: Garments, toilet paper 
rolls; colored black (nongalvanized) iron sheets; vacuum jugs, jars and bowls; 
electronic sealing machines; and woven wire, raising the number of pioneer products 
to 252 with the number of pioneer industries remaining at 52. 





MOROCCO.--Tariff rates on mercaptobenzothiazol and benzothiazile disulphide, 
used in the rubber tire industry, have been reduced from 15 to 5 percent. ... 

Importation of wheeled agricultural tractors shipped after February 4, 1961, 
has been suspended in a reported attempt to boost lagging sales of locally assem- 
bled TARIK tractors. ... 

Trade agreements signed include one with U.S.S.R. to December 31, 1961, with 
total value of trade for each country set at about $7 million, an increase of 40 
percent over 1959 agreement (imports from U.S.S.R. the first 10 months of 1960 
totaled about $6 million, tripling 1959 total imports); another with Italy increas- 
ing total quotas by about DH 8 million (5.6 dirhams—US$1); an agreement with Spain 
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decreasing slightly the quota for Spanish exports to Morocco; and an agreement 
with Yugoslavia providing for 30-percent increase in value of trade between the 
two countries. 


NETHERLANDS.=--Schiphol Airport expansion plans, costing $53 million, include 
construction of a second runway for jet traffic, with completion scheduled for 
1964. . >. >. ‘ 

Privately owned automobiles doubled in number from 1955 to 1960 to a total 
of 541,000 units. Estimates for privately owned units by 1970 range from 800,000 
to 1.4 million. 





NEW ZEALAND.--U.S.S.R. purchases in Jan.-Sept., 1960, mostly wool, totaled 
around $7 million ($426,000 in 1959). 





PAKISTAN.--The President announced Federal Republic of Germany agreement to 
extend a 150 million mark (about $35.7 million) 15-year loan for projects under 
the second 5-year plan. Pakistan will be free to make purchases in any coun- 
SFVe co ec 

According to press reports, Pakistan International Airlines, in collaboration 
with Pan American Airways, will build a first-class hotel each in Lahore, Karachi, 
Dacca, Rawalpindi, Chittagong, and Peshawar. 








SPAIN.--Local press reports that a new 400 kilovolt line is to be built from 
the Spanish border to Germany at a cost of $33.5 million. 





SWEDEN.--The Gotaverken shipyard in Goteborg is building a large experimental 
machine shop for diesel motors at an estimated cost of 4 million kroner (1 kroner 
=US$0.193), with completion set for late 1961. 








THAILAND.--About $5 million will be spent for a 3-year geological survey for 
petroleum (gravimeter survey first year, followed by seismograph survey, and drill- 
ing operations in third year). American firms interested in the project may 
obtain further information from 0il Fuel Organization, Ministry of Defense, Bangkok. 





TUNISIA.--Trade agreement with Great Britain (including British overseas 
territories) was renewed to October 31, 1961, with increased sales possibilities 
indicated for British synthetic fabrics, and refrigeration, transportation and 
general industrial equipment. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.=--Plans were announced to build a large luxury hotel 
adjacent to the Johannesburg international airport. ... 

The motor trade reportedly was stranded with 50,000 new vehicles it could not 
sell in 1960. ... 

Construction of a $8.4 million titanium dioxide factory, at Durban, has 
started to produce up to 10,000 long tons of pigment a year, sufficient to meet 
South Africa's needs and leave some for export. ... 

Transdei Oil Products (Pty.) has been established in East London to extract 
and manufacture refined and crude vegetable oils and protein byproducts. 








UNITED KINGDOM.--EFTA Council recently agreed to advance the timetable of 
tariff reductions on industrial goods to July 1, 1961, instead of January 1, 1962, 
at which time the additional 10-percent cut will bring the total to 30 percent. 





URUGUAY.--Appropriations for 3 million pesos were approved to cover payments 
for the elaboration and preparation of Development Plan projects. ... 

Gulf Oil Co. was awarded a contract for over 6 million barrels of Kuwait 
crude oil to supply the Government fuel monopoly with 1961-1963 oil requirements. 


VENEZUELA.=--The official channel of communication for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank in Venezuela will be the Central Bank of Venezuela and the Bureau 
of International Organizations of the Ministry of Foreign Relations. 
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U.S. Exports Expand to New High, 
Imports Dip in 1960 


UNITED STATES nonmilitary exports in 1960 soared to $19.6 bil- 
lion, a new high slightly above the previous peak of 1957 and 20 
percent above the 1958 and 1959 rates. 

Imports, on the other “hand, dropped about 3 percent from their 
1959 record level to $14.7 billion. 

From these divergent trade movements in 1960, there arose a 
sharply expanded merchandise export surplus of $4.9 billion, an 
amount four times greater than that in 1959, though considerably 
under the $6.5 billion export surplus of 1957. 

In the U.S. balance of international payments, however, the sub- 
stantial 1960 advance in net U.S. receipts on the merchandise ac- 
count was approximately offset by a rise in net U.S. payments to 
foreigners on other transactions. This rise stemmed mainly from 
extremely large short-term capital outflows after mid-year, and left 
the deficit in the overall U.S. balance of payments, currently esti- 
mated at $3.8 billion for 1960, about the same as in 1959. 


U.S. Share in Foreign Market Up 
The vigorous advance in U.S. merch- 
andise exports last year was reflected in 
an increase in the U.S. share of a 
greatly expanded foreign market. The 
1960 share—20 percent—was somewhat 





strike-depressed levels of 1959, com- 
prised an additional 8 percent of the 
total rise in exports, in 1960, while an 
advance in wheat &hipments, in the 
main financed through the P.L. 480 pro- 
: i inci India 
more than the 19 percent share in the gram and destined principally for ; 
two preceding years, but remained also made up 8 per cent of the total 
below that in 1956 and 1957. _ ; : 
U.S. sales abroad began to expand Moreover, exports of other industrial 
in the spring of 1959. At that time, ex- materials and capital equipment, as 
well as of many finished manufactures, 
increased last year in response to boom 
conditions in Western Europe and 
Japan. Additional increases also un- 
doubtedly arose through the effects of 
trade liberalization actions taken by 





Prepared in International Economic 
Analysis Division, Office of Economic 
Affairs. Statistics on U.S. foreign trade 
tabulated from basic data of the Bureau 
of the Census. 





several foreign countries in 1959 and 
early 1960. 

Contrasting with soaring exports to 
the Eastern Hemisphere was the lack 
of buoyancy in U.S. exports to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In the Latin Ameri- 
can area, reduced sales to Cuba and 
Venezuela offset gains in shipments to 
other Republics. In Canada, weakened 
economic trends after mid-year held 
U.S. sales there close to 1959 levels. 


Reduced U.S. Output Affects Imports 


Soaring export trade benefitted many 
U.S. industries confronted with slowing 
domestic sales during 1960. At the 
same time, the slackening in U.S. in- 
dustrial production was a factor tend- 
ing to reduce our imports, especially of 
raw materials. Another factor in lower 
imports was the successful meeting of 
foreign competition by U.S. manufac- 
turers in some domestic markets, espe- 
cially that for compact cars. In 1960 
imported car sales dropped to 8 percent 
of the U.S. total, compared with 10 per- 
cent in the preceding year. 

Imports had surged sharply upward 
late in 1958 and early in 1959, partly to 
meet larger needs for industrial ma- 
terials associated with the acceleration 
in U.S. production at that time, and 
partly in response to rising consumer 
interest in foreign manufactures. Spe- 
cial U.S. demands for foreign metals, 


U.S. Imports, by Major Classes and by Principal Commodities 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


’ 1959 1960 Fourth Calendar 
ports first increased from the low levels Commodity Jan.- July- Jan.- {ule quarter year 
to which they had plunged after mid- June Dec. June 1009 1800 1060 1880 





1957. In\the fourth quarter of 1959, 


the rising trend was interrupted, mainly’ 


because of the effects of the U.S. steel 
strike, but the upswing resumed there- 
after with exports advancing in each 
quarter of last year. In the final 3- 
month period of 1960, exports reached 
a level of $20 billion, at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. After mid-year, 
however, the rate of expansion slack- 
ened, and the rise from the third to the 
four quarter, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, was less than 1 percent. 

Expansion in shipments of raw cot- 
ton, beginning in late 1959 following 
a downward adjustment in U.S. cotton 
export prices, and increased exports of 
aircraft, reflecting the commencement 
of foreign deliveries of U.S. jet air- 
liners also late in 1959, accounted for 
nearly one-third of the 1960 gain in 
U.S. exports. 

An increase in exports of steel-mill 
products, partly in recovery from 
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Imports for consumption........ 7,307 7,686 7,622 meet 3, on 3, a 14,994 4 652 


NN en. Cicin Wwe ys a's @ six o & 60 1,732 1,691 1,669 1,619 3,423 3,288 
Industrial materials............. ... 8,159 3,244 3,219 2,888 1, ed a% 403 6,403 6,107 
Finished manufactures. ......... ... 2,416 2,752 2,735 2,524 1,438 1,268 5,168 5,258 
Foodstuffs: 
NIE Y SI DD eine OES SORRY AT 545 552 493 511 254 259 1,097 1,004 
SS NE Ry Spee) AE) ae 272 224 283 £224 67 93 496 507 
Meat and cattle.............. mE 253 222 194 #«9191 98 88 475 385 
MENGE. SO ES Se awaits 149 160 145 159 85 81 309 304 
Whisky and other distilled spirits... .. 80 121 91 128 69 79 201 219 
Other imports: 

Automobiles and parts............ : 424 420 410 217 218 106 843 627 
Machinery. 2 Fs b Nha ghcetdies 309 347 362 349 186 180 656 711 
Textile manufactures............. d 400 437 484 448 223 208 837 931 
SP BEd eee OP eee Lr 127 186 159 163 96 57 312 322 
Iron and steel-mill products.......... 229 349 333 #172 # 200 85 578 505 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys. . . . 632 679 697 626 362 306 1,311 1,323 

NS 1 S058. iN + ted vin's «Wid aia t's 117 181 223 178 = 108 86 298 402 

PGR IIR, POT ; 108 130 100 106 61 54 239 207 
Petroleum and products............. 842 693 790 753 379 396 1,535 1,543 
CR OM oe Cele... on gigs, 170 177 190 = 163 88 83 347 353 
Pulp, paper, and products........... 519 570 538 561 295 286 I, 090 1,099 
JE SEER os oN i oie cee SE 175 208 175 147 ~= 109 64 383 322 
Bs ois. Vacs < cea S SRO eS Oe ahd 116 127 108 109 59 57 243 218 
DY FUN. ee bape ab a a hemes Mas : 125 99 112 85 48 38 224 197 
Sawmill products................... 164 173 158 ~= 152 78 67 337 310 

















first in anticipation of, and later duririg, 
work stoppages in domestic metal in- 
dustries, also contributed to high im- 
ports in 1959. 

During the first two quarters of 1960, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, imports 
remained close to the high plateau pre- 
vailing since the second quarter of 1959, 
sustained in some measure by the 
buildup of U.S. inventories of metals 
and other materials. After mid-year, 
as U.S. inventory accumulations tapered 
off, U.S. imports dipped noticeably. In 
the fourth quarter, they were at the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of only 
$13.7 billion, as compared with $15.3 
billion a year earlier. 

As exports expanded and imports 
tapered off during the year, the U.S. ex- 
port surplus increased substantially. It 
rose from $3.5 billion, at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, in January-March 
1960 to $6.3 billion in the fourth 
quarter. 

Trends in volume of both exports and 
imports closely corresponded to the 
value movements already outlined. Unit 
values (prices) of exports and imports, 
on the average, changed very slightly 
between 1959 and 1960. 


Farm Exports Rise to New Record 

Exports of agricultural products in 
1960 increased by 22 percent to $4.8 bil- 
lion, the largest annual value in history. 
Nearly one-third of the total, or $1.5 
billion, went out under Government- 
financed programs. Such shipments 
rose by about the same percentage as 
total farm exports, with increased sales 
under the P.L. 480 program responsible 
for the rise. 

Over one-fourth of the gain in total 
agricultural exports and about four- 
fifths of the rise in P.L. 480 shipments 
stemmed from greatly increased ship- 
ments of wheat and flour. These rose 
to a record $1 billion, of which $0.6 bil- 
lion was delivered under the P.L. 480 
program, mainly to India. 

An additional three-fifths of the in- 
crease in agricultural exports was con- 


U.S. Foreign Trade 


{Millions of dollars] 

Excess 
of 
exports 
over 


Non- 
military General 


Annual exports imports imports 
1964... 12,855 10,215 2,640 
1955... 14,294 11,384 2,910 
1956... 17,333 12,615 4,718 
1957.. 19,495 12,982 6,513 
1958... 16,367 12.834 3,533 
1959... 16,3904 15,207 1,187 
1960... 19,551 14,654 4,897 


Quarterly. al seasonally 
adjusted annual rate 


1059 January-March.. 15,647 14,2900 1,357 
April-June 15,877 15,340 537 
17 


July-September ,290 15,829 1,461 
October-December. 16,852 15,329 1,523 
1960 January-March . 18,566 15,070 3,496 
April-June 19,519 15,220 4,299 
July-September 19,868 14,655 5,213 
October-December. 20,017 13,696 6,321 


U.S. Exports, by Major Classes and by Principal Commodities 
[Value in millions of dollars} 


Commodity 
Nonmilitary aoe of domestic mer- 
chandise! bone Panee ses Bo pega , 
Foodstuffs. 


Agricultural industrial materials. . 
Nonagricultural industrial materials... 
Nonmilitary finished manufactures 


Agricultural exports: 


Cotton, unmanufactured. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. . 
Fats and oils’. . : 
Grains and preparati ions. 
Fruits and vegetables 


Nonagricultural exports: 


Aircraft? 
BG, i 33s cx te ck tha Oe Ty 
Automobiles, parts, ‘and aécessories*. . 


Iron and steel scrap ‘ 

Iron and steel-mill products 

Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys. 
Copper and copper-base alloys. . . 
Aluminum ; 


Metal manufactures 

Textile manufactures 
Chemicals* 

Pulp, paper, and products . 
Rubber and manufactures? 
Coal and related products... . 
Petroleum and products’. . . 


' Reexports are not included. 


1959 1960 Calendar year 
Jan- July- Jan- July- 19659 1960 
June Dee. June Dec. 

7,867 8,344 9,559 9,791 16,211 ‘19,351 
1,206 1,320 1,342 1,414 2,526 2,756 
587 884 1,011 1,097 1,471 2,108 
1,390 1,518 1,937 2,063 2,908 4,000 
4,683 4,623 5,269 5,217 9,306 10,486 
185 267 567 421 452 988 


110 236 106 272 ° «4346 378 
308 411 341 407 719 748 
716 704 819 831 1,420 1,650 
175 210 190 199 385 389 


44 115 261 290 159 551 
1,854 1,852 2,034 2,054 3,706 4,088 
606 539 668 549 «#621,145=s11,216 
63 105 107 136 168 242 
243 129 308 303 372 611 
144 149 323 391 293 714 
82 44 157 221 125 378 

26 56 96 83 82 179 
221 224 212 211 445 423 
292 342 352 341 634 694 


720 759 824 837 
158 179 205 215 337 419 
158 169 201 171 327 372 
185 203 169 192 388 362 
203 199 217 212 402 429 


t Includes small amount of nonagriculturs al fats and oils. 


+ Excludes “special category” 
‘ Includes semimanufactures. 


items. 


centrated in cotton shipments. These 
also amounted to $1 billion last year, in- 
cluding less than $0.2 billion exported 
under the P.L. 480 program. 

Of other advances in agricultural ex- 
ports, the greatest were those in tobacco 
and soybeans. 


Metal Exports Soar 


Sales abroad of nonagricultural in- 
dustrial materials rose sharply in 1960, 
advancing by nearly two-fifths to $4 bil- 
lion. Well over two-thirds of the in- 
crease was in exports of semifabricated 
metals, which more than doubled to $1.5 
billion last year. This gain reflected, 
in part, recovery from the low level to 
which steel-mill exports dropped in 
1959 because of the domestic strike, and, 
to an even greater extent, the high level 
of demand in excess of capacity which 
arose in industrial Europe and Japan 
not only for steel-mill products but also 
for copper and aluminum. Exports of 
copper tripled in 1960 and those of 
aluminum doubled. By the fourth 
quarter of last year, metal exports be- 
gan to taper off, but continued well 
above 1959 quarterly levels. 

Exports of crude and semimanufac- 
tured chemicals rose by one-fifth to $1 
billion in 1960. The increase from 1959 
levels represented about 15 percent of 
the total gain in nonfarm industrial ma- 
terials shipped abroad last year. A 
large part of the remaining increase 
stemmed from higher exports of syn- 


thetic rubber, 
wood pulp. 


manmade fibers, and 


Capital Equipment Exports Up 

U.S. shipments of finished manufac- 
tures rose 13 percent to $10.5 billion in 
1960. The major part of the gain came 
from increased purchases of capita! 
equipment—especially machinery and 
aircraft—by Western European coun- 
tries. 

One-third of the total advance in ex- 
ports of finished manufactures stemmed 
from increased sales of machinery. Ex- 
panded shipments, mainly of machine 
tools, metalworking machinery, con- 
struction machinery, and specialized in- 
dustrial and office machinery, swelled 
total machinery sales by 10 percent to 
a new high level of $4.1 billion in 1960. 

An unusual concentration of deliver- 
ies abroad of U.S. aircraft contributed 
an additional one-third of the increase 
in total finished manufactures exports 
in 1960. Schedules for foreign deliveries 
of jet aircraft were especially heavy in 
the two middle quarters of 1960, and 
they remained relatively high in the 
final 3 months of the year. 

Exports of trucks, automotive parts, 
and railroad equipment also expanded 
in 1960. Other finished manufactures 
showing increased sales last year in- 
cluded paper and products and textile 
manufacturers of cotton and manmade 
fibers. 

(See Exports, page 40) 
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New Common Market Treaty Signed 
In Central America 


A GENERAL Treaty of Central American Economic Integration 
(Tratado General de Integracién Econémica Centroamericana) * 
has been signed by Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua. 
The treaty reaffirms the intention of the contracting parties to unify 
their economies and jointly promote the development of Central 


America. 


A protocol to the Central American Convention on Equalization of 
Import Charges to accelerate the establishment of uniform import 
duties on imports from outside the region was signed at the same 
time, December 13, 1960. A further agreement was signed creating 
a Central American Bank for Economic Integration to finance re- 


gional economic integration. 

A “common market” is to be estab- 
lished among the contracting parties 
within 5 years of the entry into force 
of the General Treaty. Except for the 
special treatment for certain commodi- 
ties described in Annex A of the treaty, 
the contracting States- grant one an- 
other immediate free trade for all natu- 
ral and manufactured products origi- 
nating in their respective territories. 

These commodities are exempted 
from import and export duties, includ- 
ing consular fees, and from all other 
taxes, surcharges, and imposts incurred 
by imports and exports, or charged by 
reason thereof, be they national, mu- 
nicipal, or of any other kind. Normal 
handling and storage charges as well 
as existing exchange rate differentials 
continue to apply to these commodities. 
Goods originating in the territory of 
the signatory States will enjoy national 
treatment in all of them, except for 
the usual controls for reasons of health, 
safety, or the enforcement of law and 
order. 


HE temporary exceptions provided in 

Annex A apply to specific products 
which, if made immediately subject to 
regional free trade, would cause injury 
to existing producers. With few excep- 
tions the products in Annex A are to 
be incorporated automatically into the 
free trade system no later than at the 
end of the fifth year in which this 
treaty is in effect. 


*The General Treaty, which is similar to 
the Treaty of Economic Association signed in 
February 1960 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 14, 1960, p. 5) broadens the scope and 
sets up more specific means of financing eco- 
nomic integration. It incorporates the provi- 
sions of the Convention for the System of 
Central American Integrated Industries, to 
permit the four contracting parties to pro- 
ceed with industrial integration. It also re- 
tains the provisions in the “Central Ameri- 
can Convention on Equalization of Import 
Charges.” (This agreement and other Central 
American treaties on economic integration are 
discussed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 
23, 1959, p. 20). Provisions of all other re- 
gional agreements and bilateral treaties among 
the Centra] American States are superseded by 

of the General Treaty, except where 
the treaty does not deal with provisions of 
those agreements. 
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This report was excerpted from 
“Analysis of the General Treaty 
of Economic Integration” by Dr. 
Joseph Pincus, International Re- 
lations Officer, International Co- 
operation Administration. 





Meanwhile. a schedule of duty reduc- 
tions is specifiea for each commodity 
in the list of products receiving special 
treatment. These items are contained 
in the series of .bilateral exception lists 
which constitute Annex A, and any 
change in the lists or duty schedules 
may be accomplished only through mul- 
tilateral negotiation. 

Most manufactured products do not 
achieve free-trade status until the be- 
ginning of the sixth year. Certain com- 
modities (e.g. rice, corn, sugar) require 
the conclusion of a Central American 
commodity agreement before they may 
be traded freely. And a few items such 
as coffee, its derivatives and cotton, re- 
main subject to import and export 
duties indefinitely. 

The signatories further agree that the 
immediate 20-percent reduction in im- 
port duties on the natural and manu- 
factured products of the respective par- 
ticipating countries, provided for in the 
Protocol to the Central American Con- 
vention on Customs Charges: Central 
American Tariff Preference, shall not 
be applied to the items receiving special 
treatment in Annex A of the General 
Treaty. 

The contracting parties undertake to 
establish a customs union among their 
territories. For this purpose, they agree 
to effect a Central American free-trade 
zone within 5 years and to adopt a uni- 
form Central American customs tariff 
under the terms of the Central Ameri- 
can Convention on Equalization of Im- 
port Charges signed at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, on September 1, 1959. 


HE second Protocol tu the Central 

American Convention on Equaliza- 
tion of Import Charges was signed at 
Managua at the same time as the new 
Treaty of Economic Integration. In 
order to unify customs and transit treat- 
ment of items free traded in the Com- 
mon Market area, and to simplify the 
application of a common external tariff, 
the signatory States agree to conclude 
special protocols adopting a Standard 
Central American Customs Code and 
necessary transportation regulations. 
This is to be done within a year from 
the effective date of the General Treaty. 
This protocol must be ratified independ- 
ently of any of the other agreements 
and becomes effective 8 days after the 
deposit of the third instrument of rati- 
fication with the ODECA. 

The industrial development laws and 
regulations, and other pertinent legisla- 
tion of the contracting states, are to 
be made as uniform as possible re 
incentives offered for industrial develop- 
ment in the respective countries. 

To that end, these States will sign, 
within 6 months after the effective date 
of the General Treaty, a special protocol 
setting forth standard industry classi- 
fications, benefits, benefit periods, and 
administrative provisions to be applied 
to applicants in the signatory countries. 

As for the “integrated” industries, 
special protocols are to be concluded 
within 6 months of the effective date 
of the General Treaty, stipulating the 
industrial plants that will be covered by 
it initially, and the benefits and obliga- 
tions to which they will be subject. The 
provisions of the Convention on the 
System of Central American Integrated 
Industries (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 23, 1959, p. 12) is made part of 
the General Treaty in order to expedite 
the “integration” of industries in the 
region. 

A provision of the General Treaty, 
not found in other Central American 
agreements, applies national treatment 
to construction firms of the respective 
contracting states engaged in any one 
of them in the construction of high- 
ways, bridges, dams, irrigation systems, 
electrification, housing, and other works 
whose purpose is the development of 
Central America’s economic infrastruc- 
ture. 

No specific provision for national 
treatment of capital is made in the 
General Treaty. Presumably, therefore, 
the provision of the 1958 Multilateral 
Treaty of Free Trade and Economic 
Integration still applies. Thus, each of 
the contracting parties, acting under 
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its constitutional provisions, will extend 
to the others national treatment to cap- 
ital investments and the right to or- 
ganize, administer, and invest in manu- 
facturing, commercial, or financial en- 
terprises. 


HE Central American Bank for 

Economic Integration, provided for 
in the General Treaty and described in 
detail in a separate Protocol, is to serve 
as an instrument for financing and pro- 
moting regional economic integration. 
Nonetheless, members of the Bank (gov- 
ernments) may not obtain guarantees 
or loans from this institution until they 
have deposited instruments of ratifica- 
tion to the following international 
agreements: The General Treaty of 
Economic Integration, signed December 
13, 1960; Multilateral Treaty of Cen- 
tral American Free Trade and Economic 
Integration, signed June 10, 1958; 
Convention on the System of Central 
American Integrated Industries, signed 
-June 10, 1958; Central American Con- 
vention on Equalization of Import 
Charges, signed September 1, 1959, and 
the second Protocol signed December 
13, 1960. 

The Bank’s activities will be confined 
almost entirely to (a) financing infra- 
structure projects which either com- 
plete regional networks or correct dis- 
parities in basic sectors affecting the 
uniform development of Central Amer- 
ica; (b) long-term investments in in- 
dustries of a regional nature or of 
interest to the common market; (c) 
projects tending to bring about spe- 
cialization in pastoral industries with a 
view to satisfying regional demand; and 
(d) those projects which will help to re- 
adjust specific industries which have 
been affected adversely by the common 
market and other acts, intimately con- 
nected with economic integration. Ini- 
tially, the Bank’s capital will amount to 
US$26 million equivalent. Each mem- 
ber Government will contribute US$4 
million equivalent, and U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies will provide $10 million. 
No interest or dividends will be paid by 
the Bank, and its net profits will go into 
a capital reserve. 

Under the new General Treaty, ex- 
ecution of the resolutions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee is made 
a function of a Central American Eco- 
nomic Council. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee, a policy determining 
body composed of the Ministers of 
Finance of the Central American coun- 
tries, was formed in 1952. 

In addition, an Executive Council will 
be created to apply and administer the 
General Treaty and to carry out the 
actual tasks required to achieve Central 
American economic union. The mem- 
bership of the Executive Council will 
consist of one principal delegate and an 
alternate for each of the contracting 
parties. 
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Currency convertibility and avoidance 
of speculation in foreign exchange are 
to be major concerns of the Central 
Banks of the contracting parties. In 
the event of serious balance-of-payments 
difficulties that affect or might affect 
the payments relationships among the 
signatory States, the Executive Council 
is to consider the matter immediately, 
in cooperation with the Central Banks, 
either of its own accord or at the re- 
quest of one of the parties. It would 
recommend to the signatory Govern- 
ments a satisfactory solution in keep- 
ing with the maintenance of the mul- 
tilateral free-trade system. Should 
monetary restrictions on international 
monetary transfers become necessary in 
one of the signatory countries, it .must 
adopt the measures necessary to énsure 
that such restrictions will not have a 
discriminatory effect on the other signa- 
tory States. 

The General Treaty prevails, among 
the contracting parties, over all the 
earlier economic integration agree- 
ments, whether multilateral or bilateral. 
However, this does not affect the opera- 
tion of these earlier agreements in 
those matters not covered by the Gen- 
eral Treaty. 

As long as any of the contracting 
parties have not ratified the General 
Treaty, or in the event that it is de- 
nounced by any of them, the commercial 
relations of such contracting parties 
with the other participating states are 
to be governed by the earlier agree- 
ments in force. 

The signatories agree not to conclude 
unilaterally with countries outside Cen- 
tral American any new treaties that 
affect the principles of Central Ameri- 
can economic integration. As in previ- 
ous agreements, they also agree to 
maintain the “Central American Excep- 
tion Clause” in commercial treaties en- 
tered into on the basis of most-favored- 


nation treatment with countries other 
than the Central American states. This 
clause limits the application of most- 
favored-nation treatment by permitting 


the existence of special benefits to the, 


countries of Central America which are 
not extended outside the-area. 

In other matters affecting third coun- 
try interests, reference must be made 
to earlier agreements since the General 
Treaty does not cover them. Thus, 
under the Multilateral Treaty of Cen- 
tral American Free Trade and Eco- 
nomic Integration, the contracting 
parties agree to renegotiate or if this 
is not possible, to denounce, any com- 
mercial agreements in effect with third 
countries which violate the principles 
of the Central American Convention 
on Equalization of Import Charges. 
This is to be done by each party within 
one year of its deposit of its instrument 
of ratification of that Convention. 


HE General Treaty will become effec- 

tive among the ratifying states eight 
days after the third instrument of 
ratification has been deposited and for 
the fourth state on the date of deposit 
of its instrument of ratification. The 
ratifying instruments are to be de- 
posited with the General Secretariat 
of the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States (ODECA) in San Salvador. 

Costa Rica has been invited to join 
and may adhere to the treaty at any 
time. Panama is also free to adhere to 
this treaty. 

The General Treaty is to remain in 
force for 20 years from the initial date 
of its entry into force and may be 
extended indefinitely. Denunciation by 
any contracting party may be made 
after the 20-year period, to have effect 
5 years after such notice is given. The 
treaty remains in force among its ad- 
herents, however, so long as two States 
continue to apply it. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Some Imports Increase 





Philippine Decontrol Has Limited Impact 
On Imports From United States 


AN initial assessment of the effect of the Philippine decontrol pro- 

gram on trade with the United States, based on a comparison of 
the trade in May through November 1960 with that of the same period 
of 1959, shows that so far the impact has been limited. 


Other Factors Important 


Most of the severe declines in imports 
from the United States that have oc- 
curred since the decontrol program was 
instituted can be explained by factors 
other than decontrol, which in April 
1960 relegated about 25 percent of 
imports to the more expensive free 
market and in November, an additional 
25 percent. These factors include for- 
eign competition, increased domestic 
production, and stringent regulations 
imposed by the National Marketing Cor- 
poration on its suppliers. 

Less severe declines in imports from 
the United States may have been more 
affected by the decontrol program. 

On, the other hand, imports of many 
preferred categories of goods have held 
up or increased. The limited impact of 
decontrol on these goods has been due 
largely to high demand for most prefer- 
ential-rate imports and continued good 
demand for many free-market imports 
despite their now higher pesos costs. It 
also has been due partly to the Central 
Bank’s practice of authorizing special 
import allocations for some items, as 
well as the continued importance of 
barter trade. 

Barter trade, by which some author- 
ized producers of “marginal” products 
may export those itgms and freely use 
the resulting exchange to import other 
items, amounted to over $26 million in 
the last 8 months of 1960, an amount 


comparable to the value of barter trans-. 


actions over such a period before the 
decontrol program was instituted. 


Some Imports Decline, Others Rise 

Categories of goods imported from 
the United States that declined most in 
the first 7 months of decontrol (No- 
vember 1960 is the latest month for 
which statistics are available) were fish 
and fish products, wheat flour, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, and metalworking ma- 
chines and parts. 

Less severe declines were registered 
by synthetic fibers and manufactures, 
paper and manufactures, electrical ma- 
chinery, most other machinery, indus- 
trial lubricating oils, metal manufac- 
tures, and most chemical products. 

Imports of the following categories of 
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goods rose greatly in the 7 months after 
initiation of decontrol, as compared with 
the comparable 7 months of 1959: Iron 
and steel mill products; textile, sewing 
and shoe machinery; tractors, parts, 
and accessories; fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer materials; and books, maps, pic- 
tures and other printed matter. 

Imports of U.S. fish and fish products 
in May through November amounted to 
slightly over $1 million, compared with 
over $3 million in the like period of 
1959. This dropoff occurred despite re- 
tention of sardines in the highest-pri- 
ority and preferred-rate category of 
“decontrolled items” and can be attri- 
buted primarily to the restrictive import 
policies of NAMARCO, which in April 
initiated much more stringent marking 
and labeling requirements for the items 
it imports. This Government organiza- 
tion is by far the largest importer of 
fish and fish products. Only the drop- 
off in imports of squid, changed from 
“unclassified items” to “nonessential 
consumer goods,” can be attributed to 
the decontrol program. 

Imports of wheat flour dropped from 
a value of just under $5 million in the 
1959 period to less than $2 million in 
the comparable period of 1960. The 
rapid increase in domestic production 
of wheat flour and the establishment of 
additional mills probably had more 
bearing on the sharp decline than did 
the decontrol program. Wheat flour has 
continued to be classified as a highly 
essential import and is imported at the 
preferred rate. 

Unmanufactured tobacéo, imports of 
which dropped from more than $2 mil- 
lion in the 1959 period to just under 
$500,000 in the same period of 1960 
continues to be a “banned import.” 
Tobacco is imported as a barter trans- 
action authorized on an ad hoc basis. 

Purchases of metalworking machines 
and parts from the United States de- 
clined from nearly $700,000 to less than 
$300,000, yet these items have contin- 
ued to be classified “essential producer 
goods,” importable at the preferred 
rate. Although Philippine figures for 
imports from all countries for 1960 are 
not yet available, it may be surmised 


that foreign competition had much to 
do with a drop in U.S. sales. 

The decline in imports of the other 
items from the United States may have 
been more directly attributable to the 
decontrol program, although increased 
local production and foreign competition 
also was a factor. Purchases of most of 
the items from the United States have 
declined for several years. 

Synthetic fabric imports, for ex- 
ample, have dropped for several years 
as local production has increased, off- 
set somewhat by increasing imports of 
synthetic yarns and fibers. Most of 
these items, however, have been im- 
ported at the free-market rate since 
inception of decontrol, and some of 
them, such as rayon and synthetic yarns 
and threads, have been downgraded in 
essentiality, which means that in addi- 
tion to being in the free market, regular 
allocations for them have been cut. 

Declines in imports of machinery, 
especially electrical machinery; metal 
manufactures; many chemical products; 
and paper and paper manufactures 
probably were influenced by increased 
peso costs, as many of the items became 
importable at the free-market rate, 
most of them without a downgrading 
in priority classification. However, im- 
ports of these items from the United 
States except machinery, have declined 
since 1957. 

Imports of industrial lubricating oils 
from the United States declined despite 
their continued classification as “essen- 
tial producer goods” and importation at 
the preferred rate. 


Essential Imports Rise 


The increase in imports of some U.S. 
commodities after inception of the de- 
control programs undoubtedly occurred 
because the commodities are classified 
as “highly essential” and are importable 
at the preferred rate. 

Nevertheless, the dramatic jump in 
Philippine imports of textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery, which increased 
from over $1 million in the 7 months 
of 1959 to well over $3 million in the 
comparable 7 months of 1960, was at- 
tributable largely to the rapid expan- 
sion of the textile industry in the 
Philippines. Resumption of imports 
under the International Media Guar- 
anty program of the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration had much 


(See Philippines, page 17) 
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Ecuadoran Economy Satisfactory, 
Finances Steady, Foreign Trade Up 


ECUADOR'S finances remained stable in the fourth quarter of 1960 


and the economy continued healthy. 


The Administration took 


concrete steps to implement further economic and social development. 

Industry, however, made little substantive progress. 

For the fifth consecutive year the Central Bank showed a balance- 
of-payments surplus, and the Government acted to increase means 
of payment by facilitating public borrowing. 

Both imports and exports increased in 1960, but between Septem- 
ber 30 and December 31 monetary reserves dropped sharply. 


Foreign Trade Gains 

Ecuadoran foreign trade in 1960 con- 
siderably exceeded that of 1959 and 
showed a favorable balance at the year- 
end, according to incomplete statistics. 

The increase in total exports was due 
principally to a substantial gain in both 
banana and coffee exports. Banana 
exports reached a record of 35,864,589 
stems to a value of approximately $93.2 
million, an increase of 3.1 percent in 
volume and about $4.3 million in value. 

Cocoa exports totaled 36,344 metric 
tons, 8,000 tons more than in 1959, but 
their value remained about the same as 
a result of a sharp decline in world 
prices. 

Rice exports totaled 30,095 metric 
tons to a value of $3.7 million, compared 
with 22,466 tons to a value of $2.2 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

Total exports in the fourth quarter 
also exceeded those of the same period 
of 1959. A slight decline in banana ex- 
ports, compared with the same period of 
1959, was more than offset by gains in 
cocoa, coffee, and rice exports. 

Significant spot developments in the 
foreign trade field in the fourth quarter 
included : 

@ The signing of a commercial agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia by the Min- 
ister of Education, by which Ecuadoran 
cocoa valued at 9.6 million sucres, the 
equivalent of US$634,000 at official rate 
of exchange, will be bartered for Czech 
tools and equipment for use in 27 Ecua- 
doran technical schools. 

@ An announcement by the Minister 
of Development that he had obtained an 
agreement from Japan for import of 
Ecuadoran bananas to a value of 
US$400,000 beginning the first quarter 
of 1961. 

® Monetary Board resolutions elimi- 
nating the dvance deposit requirement 
for import of list II items, nonessen- 
tials imported at the free rate of ex- 
change; and permitting cocoa exports 
proceeds to be exchanged in the free 
market for a period of 60 days begin- 
ning December 20. 


New Monetary Policy Instituted 


By the close of the fourth quarter the 
new administration had taken steps to 
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implement its declared intention of ex- 
panding means of payment. 

The Monetary law was modified to 
facilitate public borrowing from the 
Central Bank to meet budgetary def- 
icits, and private credit was made 
much easier. Likewise, bank reserve 
requirements were relaxed substan- 
tially, and subsequently the banks were 
authorized to invest part of their re- 
duced legal reserves in securities. 

Means of payment available to the 
public and to the Government increased 
in the fourth quarter. Currency avail- 
able to the Government in December 
amounted to 187.7 million sucres, com- 
pared with 130.3 million in the same 
period of 1959. A total of 1,713 million 
sucres was available for use of the 
public in December, compared with 
1,541 sucres in the same month of 1959. 


Monetary Reserves Drop 


Monetary reserves dropped sharply 
from $34.9 million to $29.9 million he- 
tween September 30 and December 31. 
Although the level of reserves was not 
alarmingly low in absolute terms, the 
indicator merits watching. The decline 
was attributed to seasonal factors, but 
among main factors responsible for the 
magnitude and abruptness of the fall 
was the November and December rise in 
list I imports occasioned by the much 
debated proposal to unify the exchange 
rate, that is, replace the present dual 
system with a single rate of exchange. 

The cost-of-living index for Quito 
showed little, if any, increases during 
the quarter. 


Industry Makes Little Progress 


Little progress was made by industry 
during the quarter, although a number 
of potentially important developments 
occurred. 

An agreement was signed for the U.S. 
Operating Mission—Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment jointly sponsored Industrial De- 
velopment Center. The U.S. General 
Tire and Rubber Co. signed an agree- 
ment for the establishment of a tire- 
manufacturing plant in the city of 
Cuenca. Legislation was put into effect 


Latin American Draft 
Debt To U.S. Increases 


Draft indebtedness of Latin Ameri- 
can importers to U.S. exporters in- 
creased slightly in January, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has an- 
nounced. According to the Bank’s 
monthly survey of 12 large commercial 
banks, the total outstanding at the 
month’s end was $196.5 million, $1 mil- 
lion more than last month. 

Drafts paid by Latin American im- 
porters totaled $40.9 millioa in January, 
$1.9 million more than in December. 
New drafts drawn—net of cancellations 
—by U.S. exporters on these importers 
amounted to $41.9 million, up $3.8 mil- 
lion from the preceding month. The 
excess of new drafts drawn over drafts 
paid accounts for the month’s increase 
of $1 million in outstanding draft in- 
debtedness. 

Outstanding draft indebtedness of 
importers in Venezuela increased by 
$1.6 million to $42.6 million, the highest 
for that country since April 1958. This 
followed 2 months of increases and 
brought the total increase for the past 
3 months to $7.9 million. New drafts 
drawn on importers in Venezuela in- 
creased by $2.7 million, to $9.6 million 
in January. On the other hand, drafts 
paid by these importers also rose, such 
payments were $8 million in January, 
$3.1 million more than ‘in the preceding 
month. 

New drafts drawn on Brazilian im- 
porters declined $1.2 million, to $5 mil- 
lion in January, while drafts paid by 
these importers also declined. Brazilian 
importers paid $4.2 million of drafts in 
January, compared with $6.5 million in 
December. 

The outstanding value of letters of 
credit confirmed by reporting banks in 
favor of U.S. exporters was $158 mil- 
lion at the ena of January, an increase 
-of $2.2 million for the month. The 
two countries which contributed most 
heavily to the month’s increase were 
Brazil, with an increase of $4.9 million, 
and Panama, with an increase of $1.3 
million. - Two countries showing sizable 
declines were Uruguay, with a drop of 
$2.8 million, and Argentina, down $1.8 
million for the month. 





for the establishment of six industrial 
banks to be located throughout the 
country. The local petroleum industry 
agreed to build up its reserves of gaso- 
line stocks and to invest an additional 
90 million sucres in new exploration ac- 
tivities in 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Reconstruction Boosts Imports 





Chile Makes Some Progress Toward Stabilization; 
10-Month Import Trade Jumps 46 Percent 


ANTIAGO.—Economic developments in Chile in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1960 demonstrated that the struggle to achieve stabilization 


will be a lengthy one. 


Although the cost-of-living index rose so little in the latter months 
that the total increase for the year was limited to 5.4 percent and 
there were no overt signs of pressure on the exchange rate, a politico- 
labor drive for wage readjustments was made before which em- 
ployers and the Government felt forced to yield. Serious strikes 
resulted in lost production, which significantly reduced foreign ex- 
change earnings, Government revenues, and supplies of materials 
needed in the reconstruction program. 

Monetary expansion, stemming largely from deficit budget financ- 
ing, also threatened the recently attained price stability. 

General business activity, although improved, was below expecta- 


tions. 


Imports were up 46 percent over 1959, largely in response to re- 
construction needs and to liberalization of import restrictions. The 
rise in imports placed pressure on exchange reserves, which contin- 
ued to decline from the relatively comfortable levels of mid-1960. 


Stabilization Faces Problems 

The Chilean Government continued to 
achieve limited success in the latter 
months of 1960 in maintaining its over- 
all stabilization program. Retail prices 
declined slightly, a factor in limiting 
the increase in the cost-of-living index 
for the year to 5.4 percent. New and 
increased taxes to finance reconstruc- 
tion, collection of which began in the 
fourth quarter, provided a brake to 
purchasing power. 

On the less favorable side, heavy def- 
icit budget financing and expansion 
of credit for reconstruction projects 
pushed the money supply abruptly up- 
wards and forced adoption of new mone- 
tary controls. A legislated general year- 
end bonus and a 15-percent wage and 
salary rate increase in the private sec- 
tor, effective January 1, came too late 
to influence prices in 1960 but will 
adversely affect stabilization efforts 
in early 1961. 

Though export industries in general 
and the nitrate group in particular 
were squeezed by rising internal costs, 
no serious pressures for a change in the 
exchange rate appeared, and the Cen- 
tral Bank promptly met all demands 
for exchange. 


Budget Expenditures Increased 

The 1961 Central Government budget 
provides for expenditures totaling 1,154 
million escudos, a full 25 percent above 
estimated spending in 1960 (1 escudo— 
US$0.95). Current expenditures in the 
new budget, at 706 million escudos, are 
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only slightly higher than in the preced- 
ing year. Nearly all the increase is 
devoted to augmenting the capital 
budget of 448 million escudos, which is 
intended to cover debt amortization and 
financing of new construction. Re- 
construction projeets under the eco- 
nomic development plan will absorb the 
greater part of investment funds. 

Approximately 300 million escudos 
of funds required for the new budget 
are scheduled to come from planned 
borrowing or renegotiation of present 
debt obligations. Of this sum, about 
100 million escudos will be raised 
internally, and the remainder will be 
dependent upon completion of arrange- 
ments with foreign crétditors. 


Exchange Reserves Decline 

Foreign exchange reserves of the 
Central Bank continued to decline in 
the fourth quarter but at a slower rate 
than in the preceding period. Receipts 
from copper and other exports fell 
somewhat, principally as a result of a 
6-week strike at one of Chile’s prin- 
cipal copper mines, and demands for 
foreign currency for import cover con- 
tinued to rise. 

Although export industries in general 
and the nitrate group in particular were 
squeezed by rising internal costs, no 
serious pressures for a change in the 
exchange rate appeared and the Central 
Bank promptly met all demands for 
exchange. , 

A continued 


imbalance in Chile’s 


foreign accounts is expected in 1961, 
when imports for reconstruction and 
development will be high. To meet 
the drain on its reserve position, Chile 
hopes to secure additional balance-of- 
payments assistance from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


Reconstruction Goals Set 


In his November message on the 1961 
budget the Minister of Finance an- 
nounced a linking of reconstruction 
efforts with a long-range economic 
development program to be undertaken 
immediately. The proposed program 
calls for an increase in investment in 
the Chilean economy from the present 
10 percent of gross national product to 
about 12 percent in 1961 and up to 18 
percent in succeeding years. 

Government goals call for new public 
investment in 1961 on the order of 
450 million escudos, distributed as fol- 
lows, in millions of escudos: Housing, 
110; transportation, 120; industry, 135; 
agriculture, 17; public works, 43; hos- 
pital and schools, 10; various, 15. 

Significant progress was made in the 
fourth quarter in assuring availability 
of necessary foreign financing for the 
investment program. Agreement was 
reached on uses to be made of the $20 
million U.S. Presidential grant, and 
several specific project agreements were 
signed. Tentative plans were made 
for allocation of special funds author- 
ized by the U.S. Congress for aid to 
Chile and Latin America should they be 
appropriated early in 1961. A fourth 
PL-480 sales agreement was signed and 
tentative allocation made of the ex- 
pected $24 million in loan proceeds. Use 
of $15 million in European supplier 
credits was programmed, a contract for 
$25 million in railway supplies signed 
with Japan, and an Export-Import 
Bank credit of up to $30 million, also 
for railway investment, was announced. 

A major development in the private 
sector was an Export-Import Bank $42 
million credit to the Chilean Electric 
Co., an American and Foreign Power 
subsidiary, which assures that expan- 
sion of power supplies in central Chile 
will proceed normally. 


47.5 Percent of Imports From U.S. 
Imports amounted to 426,657,722 
escudos, or US$404,798,598, in the first 
10 months of 1960; exports, 433,607,778 
(See Chile, page 16) 
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Venezuelan Recovery Program 
Presented, Business Optimistic 


ARACAS.—Highlighting economic developments in Venezuela in 
December was the presentation of a recovery plan by the Minister 

of Finance and its favorable acceptance by the public. 

The year closed on an air of general optimism, after a definite and 
significant improvement in business during the month. : 

Oil production increased after a slight drop in November and ended 
the year with an increase of slightly less than 3 percent over 1959. 
Iron ore production for the year was estimated as up 12 percent. 


Recovery Plan Outlined 


The Minister of Finance, after anal- 
yzing factors which had contributed to 
lack of confidence in Venezuela—civil 
disturbances, labor-management uncer- 
tainty, and uncoordinated Government 
economic direction—outlined his pro- 
posals for overcoming the nation’s two 
principal economic problems. These, he 
said, were an expected budget deficit of 
941 million bolivares by June 30 and a 
depression in the private sector of the 
economy. The Minister’s plan is to 
solve the first problem largely by do- 
mestic financing and a speedup in tax 
collection, and the second, by easing the 
private credit market. 

The Minister emphasized that he does 
not consider his solutions to Venezuela’s 
current problems a long-range plan. 
Before the end of the fiscal year he will 
make a long-range economic study. Also, 
solutions to current problems will not 
depend upon foreign credits, which he 
said must be given serious consideration 
to ensure that the proceeds will be used 
only for specific productive projects. 

The first of the two major problems, 
the budget deficit, would be overcome by 
advancing from August to June the col- 
lection of 400 million bolivares of oil 
company tax payments, improving fiscal 
and other tax collection methods, and 
reducing nonsalary personnel expenses 
in the Government. The remainder of 
the deficit presumably would be covered 
by drawing on the Treasury balance, 
which, on December 1, 1960, stood at 
258 million bolivares. 


The Minister would use three basic 
approaches to easing the mqney market: 
Transfer of public funds to private in- 
dustries which agree to employ workers 
who are now on the Government pay- 
roll; 
place 83 percent of their legal reserves 
in Government securities and thus to 
provide funds for new public works 
to stimulate the construction and re- 
lated industries; and selective redis- 
counting of 400 million bolivares by 
the Banco Central for industries with 
idle productive capacity. The con- 
struction industry also will receive a 3- 
percent increase, to 12 percent, in net 
income allowed by the Rent Control 
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authorize commercial banks to- 





Law promulgated last August. All of 
these measures are designed to increase 
private employment while reducing in- 
efficiency in the Government caused by 
surplus public employees. 


Exchange Reserves Decline 


Banco Central dollar exchange sales 
in December at the official rate of 3.35 
bolivares amounted to $121 million, sig- 
nificantly higher than sales at $77 mil- 
lion in November. The increase report- 
edly was due to allocation of special 
quotas to enable banks to meet custom- 
ers’ requirements. Nonetheless, sales 
were down substantially from sales of 
$164 million in December 1959. Dollar 
sales on the principal Venezuelan free 
market totaled $13.5 million and showed 
signs of stabilizing between the rates 
of 4.25 bolivares and 4.30 bolivares. 

Banco Central reserve logses for the 
year amounted to $110 million, sub- 
stantially less than the $280 million 
loss incurred in 1959. Neither figure, 
however, reflected $100 million in 
Treasury notes subscribed by foreign 
oil companies and outstanding at the 
end of each of the years. Moreover, 
in 1960 a bigger loss was avoided by 
the receipt of $200 million from a 4- 
year loan to the Government by 15 
New York banks. 

A new Central Bank Law was prom- 
ulgated during the month. Its most sig- 
nificant provjsions are a reduction from 
50 percent to 33 percent in the Bank’s 
minimum legal reserve requirements 
for sight obligations and the new au- 
thority given the Bank to make short- 
and long-term loans to the Government 
for amounts estimated at up to 1 billion 
bolivares. 


Exchange Controls Hamper Trade 


Exchange controls imposed in No- 
vember still affected the import trade 
adversely in early December, as im- 
porters had difficulty in obtaining for- 
eign exchange expeditiously. The delay 
was due in part to a cut in quota allot- 
ments to foreign-controlled banks. Up 
to that time the few foreign-controlled 
banks, which had handled over 50 per- 
cent of international transactions, were 
allotted less than 20 percent of avail- 


‘initiation of a system of 


able exchange granted them as their 
quota. 

By the end of November, however, 
the overall exchange shortage had 
cleared almost completely, because of 
“special 
quotas” given companies that import 
large amounts of merchandise on a 
regular basis. In December $15.5 mil- 
lion was made available on this basis 
over and above the $70 million in quotas 
assigned to commercial banks for De- 
cember. By the end of the month it 
appeared that all needs for foreign ex- 
change to pay for current imports, 
including transactions occurring 120 
days before November 8, were met ex- 
peditiously for those establishing their 
needs. 


Year’s Oil Output a Record 


Oil production in December 1960 
totaled 2,833,035 barrels a day, com- 
pared with 2,862,603 in December‘1959. 
At the close of December 1960 38 rigs 
were in operation, compared with an 
average of 80 rigs in 1959 and 49 rigs 
in the full year 1960. 

Topping the previous high production 
of 2,779,245 a day in 1957, 1960 pro- 
duction totaled 2,846,195 barrels a day, 
according to preliminary figures. This 
is an increase of 2.71 percent over 1959 
production. The failure of production 
to meet estimates was, according to the 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, 
due to the loss of the Cuban market and 
the decline in exports to the Argentine, 
which practically has reached self-suffi- 
ciency in petroleum. 

Production of iron ore in November 
amounted to 1,539,632 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,546,627 tons in November 
1959. Exports totaled 1,329,543 metric 
tons, a 16.4-percent decline from No- 
vember 1959. Iron ore production in 
1960, was estimated at 19,409,024 metric 
tons, an increase of 2,117,952 metric 
tons over 1959. Exports of iron ore in 
last year totaled 19,604,331 metric tons, 
to an estimated value of 558,980,000 
bolivares. 


New Enterprises Launched 


December was an excellent month for 
the retail trade, and several new enter- 
prises were launched. Reynolds Metals 
of Richmond, Va., and the Venezuelan 
Government, acting through Corpora- 
cion Venezolana de Fomento, agreed to 
the formation of a jointly owned cor- 
poration which will build an alumina 
reduction plant with a capacity of 
22,500 metric tons a year. Using cheap 
hydroelectric power from the Caroni 
plant, and alumina imported from Rey- 
nolds’ Corpus Christi, Tex., plant, in 
otherwise empty bauxite ships going to 
the Guianas, the plant will be able to 
supply present Venezuelan consumption 
and have about 50 percent of capacity 
available for exports. Construction of 
the plant in the Guayana region should 
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Japanese Investment 
Abroad $790 Million 


Japan’s oversea investment at the end 
of 1960 totaled $790 million, composed 
of $202 million in international institu- 
tions, $248 million in direct investments 
and $340 million at the outstanding bal- 
ance of deferred payment credits, the 
Ministry of Finance reports. 

Direct investments total $41 million 
in Southeast Asia, $75 million in Cen- 
tral and South America, and $45 million 
in the Middle East. The remaining $87 
million, including the amounts directly 
invested in the United States, is not 
broken down. The corresponding break- 
down for deferred payment balances 
outstanding, in millions of dollars, is 
as follows: Southeast Asia, 123; Middle 
and South America, 76; Middle East, 
73; Liberia (presumably ships), 58; 
and other, 11. 

The Ministry reports that forward 
commitments, although not yet exe- 
cuted, include future commitments to 
international institutions of $26 mil- 
lion, direct investment of $14 million, 
and deferred payments of $659 million. 
The distribution of the latter is as fol- 
lows, in millions of dollars: Southeast 
Asia, 261; Middle and South America, 
131; Middle East, 73; Liberia, 62; and 
other, 131. 





boost development in that area as well 
as Venezuelan industrialization. 

Another major enterprise launched 
was the Corporacion Venezolana de 
Guayana. For a long time there had 
been plans for integration of all plan- 
ning for and development of the 
Guayana area and all presently exist- 
ing legal rights of the Government and 
Government-controll entities have 
been transferred to the new “corpora- 
cion,” including ownership of the steel 
plant, the CVF share of the Reynolds 
aluminum project, ownership of the 
hydroelectric plant, and all future de- 
velopment rights on the Caroni River 
and other natural resources of the area. 

Plans were outlined for coordinating 
farm extension work. The announced 
goal is to have about 1,000 rural agen- 
cies to provide for the needs of about 
400,000 rural families. Only 136 agen- 
cies had been established, of which 20 
were largely inactive because of a 
shortage of trained personnel. 

The year ended in a flurry of labor 
activity. Collective bargaining activity 
was great, and the iron mining con- 
tracts were finally signed. 

Unemployment reportedly was re- 
duced in December as 400 million boli- 
vares in profit shares for workers 
stimulated commercial activity.—U.S. 
Embassy. 
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Guatemala Heartened by U.S. Loans 
For Public Sector, Business Recovers 


E Guatemalan economy presented a mixed picture in the fourth 


quarter of 1960. 


In November the normal business pattern was 


disturbed by political unrest, whereas in December it showed remark- 


able recovery. 


The public sector, however, remained relatively unsatisfactory. 
Government revenues, particularly from import duties, were well 
below budget expectations. Nevertheless, impending highway loans 
and aid from the United States gave hope that the Government would 
be able to adjust its finances satisfactorily early in 1961. 

Foreign exchange reserves rose to $53.3 million by the end of 


November. 


ter. 


Exchange Reserves Inch Up 


Guatemala’s international financial 
situation continued to improve during 
the quarter. At the end of November 
the Bank of Guatemala’s monetary 
stabilization fund, which ‘represents 
nearly all of the country’s international 
monetary reserves, amounted to $53.3 
million. From a low point of $39.5 mil- 
lion on September 30, 1959, the fund 
had risen steadily to $61.5 million by 
April 30, 1960. It then declined to 
reach another low point on August 30 
of $44.9 million. The August 30 low 
point included about $3.2 million in for- 
eign exchange gains from the proceeds 
of a Mutual Security Program loan. It 
has been evident that, apart from U.S. 
Government and private credits, Guate- 
mala’s international balance of pay- 
ments has taken a turn for the better in 
the past 12 months. 

The internal financial situation of the 
Government continued relatively unsat- 
isfactory. Import duty collections, the 
Government’s most important source of 
revenue, constituted only 32 percent of 
the $34.5 million budgeted for 1960-61. 
The continuing shortfall in ordinary 
revenue collections is more than ac- 
counted for by the import duty short- 
fall. Given this shortfall, it is unlikely 
that total 1960-61 budget revenues will 
exceed $97.0 million, compared with a 
planned total of $102.4 million. 


U.S. Grants Loans 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund 
approves a $5.4 million loan to Guate- 
mala to cover local costs of reconstruct- 
ing the Rio Hondo-Esquipulas-Hondu- 
ran Frontier highway. 

Work financed from abroad will cost 
$9.0 million, foreign exchange costs of 
$3.6 million to be covered by an Export- 
Import Bank credit of $7.5 million ap- 
proved in September 1960. Of the 
Eximbank credit $2.75 million is being 
used to finance foreign exchange costs 
of the El Molino-Rio Paz highway, and 


Increasing farm and industrial production also created 
bright spots at the end of the year. 


Guatemala ratified economic integration treaties during the quar- 





$1.15 million of the credit remains un- 
committed. 

In the first 11 months of 1960 the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
mission in Guatemala disbursed $8.8 
million in program funds, $6.6 million 
for special assistance and $2.2 million 
for technical cooperation. On Decem- 
ber 20 an agreement was signed imple- 
menting the grant to Guatemala of an 
additional $10 million in special assist- 
ance. This new sum raised to $57.9 
million the amount of U.S. special as- 
sistance to Guatemala since mid-1954. 

In November the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment signed an agreement with the 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development for a complete sur- 
vey of the country’s hydroelectric power 
and irrigation resources. The survey 
will be administered by the Government 
and by the World Bank on behalf of 
the Fund. The cost is reported to be 
$883,500, of which the equivalent of 
$581,000 will be contributed by the 
Fund. 

The irrigation part of the survey will 
cover existing institutions and laws, 
economic evaluation of existing proj- 
ects, collection of information on 
streams, and a long-term study of irri- 
gation. ; 

The hydroelectric power portion will 
include evaluation of current installa- 
tions, a study of power rates, opera- 
tions of the National Institute of Elec- 
tricity, consumption and transmission 
problems, and a program for future 
power development. 


Farm Production Satisfactory 

In general, agricultural production 
was satisfactory, and food supplies 
throughout the country were adequate. 
Stocks of commercial corn tended to de- 
cline slightly and prices rose percep- 
tibly. Production of essential oils was 
satisfactory, but producers continued to 


(See Guatemala, page 40) 
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Reserves of World Bank Increase 
By $47.6 Million in 6-Month Period 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reports its 
reserves rose by $47.6 million in the 
first 6 months of the current financial 
year to a total of $556.5 million, 

Additions to reserves in the 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1960, were 
made up of net earnings of $33.4 mil- 
lion, which were placed in the supple- 
mental reserve against losses on loans 
and guarantees, and loan commissions 
of $14.2 million, which were credited 
to the special reserve. On December 
81, the supplemental reserve totaled 
$377.4 million and the Special Reserve 
was $179.1 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, amounted to $83.3 million. 
Expenses totaled $49.9 million, and in- 
cluded $42.9 million in interest on the 
Bank’s funded debt, bond issuance, and 
other financial expenses. 


Loans Total $5,473 Million 

The Bank made 12 loans totaling 
$292.4 million—in Colombia, E] Salva- 
dor, two loans in India, Israel, two 
loans in Japan, Mexico, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Panama, and Peru. This brought 
the total number of loans to 277 in 54 
countries and raised gross total loans 
signed to $5,473 million. By December 
$1, as a result of cancellations, repay- 
ments, and sales of loans, the portion 
of loans signed and still retained by 
the Bank had been reduced to $4,062.5 
million. 

Disbursements on loans amounted to 
$180.2. million, making total disburse- 
ments $4,101.4 million on December 31. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the 
equivalent of $83 million principal 
amounts of loans. On December 31, 
the total amount of such sales 
amounted to $894 million, of which all 
except $69 million was without the 
Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by 
the Bank amounted to $48.6 million. 
Total principal repayments amounted 
to $747.5 million on December 31, in- 
cluding $386.5 million repaid to the 
Bank and $361 million repaid to pur- 
chasers of borrowers’ obligations sold 
by the Bank. 

The Bank’s funded debt amounted to 
$2,158.4 million on December 31, a 
net increase of $85.4 million over the 
past 6 months. New bond issues and 
private placements of Bank obligations 
amounted to the equivalent of $167.8 
million. They consisted of a public bond 
issue of 60 million Swiss francs, or $14 
million, and three private placements 
—a $30 million 4 percent 3-year note; 
$100 million of 3% percent 2-year 
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bonds; and $23.8 million of 4% per- 
cent bonds of 1960, due 1968-72 (100 
million German marks drawn down 
under arrangement made in August 
1960 to borrow 500 million marks). 
Outstanding debt was increased a 
further $32 million as the result of 
delivery of $4.2 million of bonds which 
had been subject to delayed delivery 
arrangements, the drawing down of an 
additional $23.8 million equivalent from 
the German mark borrowing of De- 
cember 1959, and revaluation of out- 
standing Canadian dollar bond issues 
by $4 million. Funded debt maturing 
amounted to $105 million, and sinking 
and purchase fund transactions, $9.4 
million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the 
Bank’s authorized capital from $10 bil- 
lion to $21 billion on September 15, 
1959, 60 members have doubled their 
subscriptions and 27 members have sub- 
scribed to $1,359.9 million in addition 
to their 100-percent increase. 


In November and December 1960, 


Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
withdrew from membership in the Bank. 

Subscribed capital of the Bank 
amounted to $19,902.2 million on De- 
cember 31, 1960. 





Chile... 


(Continued from page 13) 
escudos, equal to US$412,959,789. Com- 
parable data for the 10-months of 1959 
are not available, but imports are esti- 
mated to have risen 45.6 percent over 
that period. 

The United States supplied 47.5 per- 
cent of Chilean imports and took 36.0 
percent of its exports. 

The sharp increase in imports reflects 
the Government’s policy of encouraging 
modernization and expansion of indus- 
try, establishing new export industries, 
and increasing agricultural and mineral 
production by more extensive use of 
machinery and tools. Foreign suppliers 
also are offering more liberal credit, 
particularly on capital goods, and the 
Government has permitted firms to pur- 
chase their exchange coverage on 
equally liberal terms within certain 
limitations. 

Consideration is being given to the 
feasibility of permitting used indus- 
trial equipment to be imported. Cur- 
rently all used equipment and machin- 
ery is excluded by the requirement of a 
1,500-percent prior deposit, which is 
assessed on the equivalent of the new 
c.i.f. value of the most recent make of 
the imported item. 


PPPPPPPPPPPEEPPEEEEEEEPEIPEEEA 


Mali Requires Visas 
For U.S. Visitors 


The Government of Mali has in- 
formed the U.S. Embassy at Ba- 
mako that, in the future, it intends 
to rigidly enforce visa requirements 
for visitors. Consequently, Ameri- 
cans planning to travel to the Re- 
public of Mali in an unofficial ca- 
pacity should obtain visas from the 
Embassy of Mali in Washington 
before their departure. 

Visa applications may be ob- 
tained by writing or calling at the 
Embassy of Mali, 2131 R Street 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. There 
is no fee for this service. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPFSIF IAA 


Equipment To Be Purchased 

Bids which had been invited by the 
Chilean State Railways on machinery, 
equipment, and materials to an esti- 
mated value of $30 million to $35 mil- 
lion were opened in mid-December, but 
no awards had been announced. In- 
cluded were 113 diesel locomotives of 
an estimated value of $18 to $20 mil- 
lion, signal and communication equip- 
ment to about $9 to $10 million, and 
track renovation machinery to a value 
of $1.5 to $2.5 million. Award of the 
orders will practically complete the for- 
eign purchases required by the railways 
for its $150 million rehabilitation pro- 
gram to be carried out over the next 5 
to 8 years. 

Chilean State Railways has been au- 
thorized a $30 million credit by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank for financ- 
ing equipment covered by contracts 
awarded U.S. suppliers. | 

The Government has approached the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a loan of about 
$20 million to finance the foreign costs 
of a feeder road program for the south- 
ern provinces affected by the May earth- 
quake. 


Copper Production Down 

Because of a long strike at Chuquica- 
mata, operated by Chile Exploration 
Co., an Anaconda subsidiary, national 
copper production dropped by an esti- 
mated 80 million pounds of raw copper, 
to a value of about $23 million, below 
what was expected in the fourth quar- 
ter. Production of all Chilean copper 
mines in the quarter ended December 
31 is estimated at about 250 million 
pounds, to a value of approximately 
$71 million, compared with 304 million 
pounds, to an estimated value of $90 
million in the preceding quarter. 

The Chilean Government did not act 
in 1960 on proposals by Anaconda, Ken- 
necott, and Cerro de Pasco for large 
new investments in the Chilean copper 
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industry totaling approximately $400 
million. Proposals cover investment. for 
expansion and modernization of Ana- 
conda’s and Kennecott’s properties and 
the opening of a new mine near Rio 
Blanco, just north of Santiago, by Cerro 
de Pasco, which would increase copper 
production almost 50 percent. 

In late December a Chilean firm, 
Compania Minera Tamaya, formed a 
partnership with the West German 
company Mansfeld to proceed in pos- 
sible exploitation of a copper deposit 
near Andacollo. 

Iron mining in Chile expanded in 
1960 to a point where it leads the nit- 
rate industry, previously second in im- 
portance in the mining industry, in both 
employment and foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Inasmuch as most iron ore ex- 
ports are consigned to the United 
States, there has been much concern 
over the possibility of U.S. imposition 
of a tariff on foreign ore. 

Chilean iron ore exports in the last 
quarter were estimated at about 1.25 
million metric tons, bringing the year’s 
exports to nearly 5 million tons. An- 
nual production was reported at nearly 
5.5 million tons. About 500,000 tons 
is supplied to the domestic Huachipato 
steel mill. 

The largest nitrate producer, Anglo 
Lautaro, suffered a strike which was 
settled when the workers accepted a 10- 
percent pay increase. This is a major 
activity already affected by the present 
exchange rate. 

Empresa Nacional de _  Petroleo, 
Chile’s oil-producing monopoly, esti- 
mated 1960 crude production at about 
7,296,000 barrels. The target for 1961 
production is 8,800,000 barrels, or 70 
percent of Chilean requirements. To 
achieve its goal, ENAP plans to spend 
about $43 million on exploration, drill- 
ing, and development.—U.S. Embassy. 





Philippines . . . 

(Continued from page 11) 
to do with the near doubling of imports 
of printed matter. 

In addition to the foregoing reasons, 
the limited effects of the decontrol pro- 
gram are probably attributable also to 
the import-control policies followed by 
the Philippines before the inception of 
the decontrol program. These policies 
were directed at increasing the share in 
total imports of “essential items”—in- 
dustrial ‘raw materials, machinery, 
drugs—-and decreasing the share of 
“lesser essential items” or “nonessential 
items.” 

Thus the pattern of imports from the 
United States, which have accounted for 
nearly half of all Philippine imports, 
since the inception of decontrol shows a 
further shift in a direction established 
by previously applicable controls. In 
1959, for example, over 73 percent of 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


10 International Monetary Fund 
Countries Accept Convertibility 


Ten member countries of the International Monetary Fund— 
Belgium, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, and the United Kingdom—are accepting obliga- 
tions of convertibility for their currencies, as set forth in article VIII 
of the Fund Agreement, effective February 15. 


This group of countries previously 
had availed themselves of article XIV 
of the Agreement, under which mem- 
bers are permitted to maintain and 
adapt exchange restrictions without ob- 
taining prior approval of the Fund. 
Article VIII, on the other hand, re- 
quires members which are subject to its 


_provisions to avoid restrictions on cur- 


rent payments, multiple exchange rates, 
and discriminatory currency practices. 
If these countries were ever again to 
resort to such measures, they would 
have to consult with the Fund and ob- 
tain prior approval. The countries 
listed have now joined the earlier ar- 


- ticle VIII group, consisting of 10 coun- 


tries, all in the Western Hemisphere. 


Action Benefits World Trade 


As a result of the action, practic- 
ally all currencies used to finance in- 
ternational trade and payments are 
now convertible under article VIII. In 
this way an important step has been 
taken towards realization of the multi- 





imports. consisted of “decontrolled 
items” and “essential producer items,” 
and another 12 percent consisted of 
“semiessential producer goods.” 


Uniform Import Rate Probable 


The decontrol program, however, is 
moving rapidly from the time when 
most goods were imported at the official 
2-to-1 rate to a period in which the 
largest proportion of imports will be at 
the free-market rate. The most recent 
changes, which occurred last November, 
provided that importers of “essential 
producer goods,” “essential consumer 
goods,” and special “unclassified items,” 
previously permitted importation at the 
preferred rate, must import such items 
half at the free-market rate and half at 
the official rate. Inasmuch as the sell- 
ing rate to exporters has gone up from 
2.30 pesos to 2.50 pesos to the dollar 
while the free-market rate has declined 
from 3.2 to 3 pesos to the dollar from 
4 to 3.6 pesos, including the margin, a 
unified rate providing for a minimum 
distortion of existing patterns of trade 
may soon emerge. 

Reports on the Philippine decontrol 
program appeared in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 16, 1960, page 11; 
September 19, 1960, page 13; October 
24, 1960, page 7; November 28, 1960, 
page 7; and December 12, 1960, page 17. 





lateral system of payments envisaged 
in the Fund Agreement, and the move 
gives added assurance that converti- 
bility of the principal trading curren- 
cies will continue unimpaired and the 
balanced growth of world trade will 
not be hampered by any unwarranted 
use of exchange restrictions. 

The present move by the 10 countries 
to article VIII has become possible 
after years of effort by those coun- 
tries to strengthen their internal econ- 
omies and to achieve a_ sufficiently 
strong balance-of-payments and _ re- 
serve position to enable them to re- 
move restrictions on current interna- 
tional payments. The decisive step for 
the nine European countries concerned 
was taken in December 1958, when they 
established external convertibility of 
their currencies; since then they have 
continued to improve their general eco- 
nomic positions and have taken further 
measures to reduce restrictions and dis- 
criminations. 

The Fund has played a part in this 
return to convertibility by providing 
financial assistance to a number of 
the countries and by pressing for prog- 
ress in removal of restrictions in gen- 
eral statements of policy and in reg- 
ular consultations held annually with 
all article XIV countries. 

Acceptance of the obligations of ar- 
ticle VIII by the 10 countries has im- 
portant implications for the Fund’s 
general activities. The currencies of 
some of the countries already have 
been made available by the Fund to as- 
sist other member countries, but un- 
der the Fund’s articles it has not been 
permissible to use the currencies in re- 
payment to the Fund. Acceptance of 
article VIII generally removes this lim- 
itation and encourages use of a larger 
number of currencies in Fund transac- 
tions. 

In anticipation of a move to article 
VIII by a number of countries, the 
Executive Directors of the Fund agreed 
last June that there was great merit in 
voluntary discussions with article VIII 
countries, ordinarily at intervals of 
about a year. In this way the Fund 
expects to be able to provide a more 
effective forum for exchange of views 
on monetary and financial developments 
and thus to promote international mone- 
tary cooperation in a changing world. 
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Colombian Congress Approves Tax 
Reform; Import Trade on Increase 


FROGOTA—Long debated tax-reform legislation in Colombia was 


approved by the Congress in December. 


Congress also approved 


the 1961 budget, totaling a record 2,660 million pesos (6.70 pesos — 


US$1). 


The National Planning Council presented to Congress a 4-year in- 
vestment plan calling for expenditures of 7.16 billion pesos. 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves declined by $20 million in De- 


cember. 
registrations continued high. 


Tax Reform To Stimulate Economy 


The tax reform bill codifies existing 
tax legislation, reduces taxes on lower 
incomes and increases them on higher 
incomes, and provides tax incentives. 

The immediate overall fiscal effect of 
the reform is expected to reduce Gov- 
ernment income below that which would 
have been received, but it is hoped that 
the new system will stimulate the econ- 
omy sufficiently to render the loss 
temporary. 

The budget envisages expenditures of 
2,660 million pesos, compared with 
budgeted expenditures of 1,891 million 
pesos in 1960 and actual expenditures 
of about 2,330 million pesos in 1960 
(fiscal year corresponds to tax year). 
A small deficit is anticipated, 10 mil- 
lion pesos of which is to be covered by 
sale of “economic development” bonds 
and 48 million pesos of which is to be 
covered by drawing on past surpluses. 

The public investment plan presented 
to Congress calls for investments by 
the National Government and by semi- 
autonomous agencies of 7.16 billion 
pesos in the 4-year period 1961 through 
1964. Of this amount the equivalent of 
about $80 million a year would be fi- 
nanced by foreign credits. 


Exchange Reserves Fall Sharply 

Official gold and foreign exchange 
reserves declined by $20 million in De- 
cember, bringing the loss for the year 
to $58 million. The figures are some- 
what misleading, however, as a large 
part of the December loss apparently 
was accounted for by the delay of coffee 
exporters in surrendering exchange in 
order to take advantage of the reduced 
coffee export tax which would become 
effective January 1, 1961. 

The free rate of exchange continued 
to depreciate slowly in the first half of 
December and then leveled off at about 
7.23 pesos to the dollar. The deprecia- 
tion presumably reflected principally 
seasonal factors and developments in 
Venezuela. The certificate rate re- 
mained at 6.70 pesos to the dollar. 


Imports Exceed Exports 
Import registrations in December 
represented the sum of $39.3 million, 
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Export registrations were at a favorable level, and import 





compared with $39.4 million in Novem- 
ber; exports totaled $38.9 million, up 
from $38.5 million. Preliminary import 
registrations for the year 1960 totaled 
$444.5 million, up substantially from 
registrations of $377.1 million in 1959. 
For export registrations, the situation 
was reversed. Exports in 1960 were 
provisionally reported at $368.0 mil- 
lion, compared with $417.5.million in 
1959. 

Coffee exports in December totaled 
662,943 60-kilogram bags, exceeding ex- 
ports in the preceding month, and much 
larger than those of December 1959. 
In the entire year 1960, 5,943,000 bags 
of coffee were exported, declining from 
the 6,413,000 bags exported in 1959 but 
exceeding the quantity shipped in any 
of the 5 years preceding 1959. 

Tax exports on coffee were reduced 
from 15 percent to 9 percent effective 
January 1, 1961, by decree 2918 issued 
in December. 

A quota of 2,716,671 60-kilogram bags 
was assigned to Colombia for the cur- 
rent quota year October 1960-March 
1961 under the International Coffee 
Agreement. The quota is approximately 
10 percent less than that originally 
assigned Colombia for the period and 
falls short of actual Colombian exports 
in the first half of the preceding quota 
year. 

Colombia and Ecuador will take nec- 
essary steps to formalize as soon as 
possible their entrance into the Latin 
American Free Trade Association. 


New Oil Explorations 


Oil production in Colombia, with the 
exception of that in the Barco conces- 
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sion area near the Venezuelan border, 
has virtually been limited to the Mag- 
dalena Valley region. This area recently 
received new stimulation from a discov- 
ery north of Barrancabermeja by Sin- 
clair Colombian Oil Co. 

Petroleum geologists have expressed 
the hope that commercial discoveries of 
oil may be found in the llanos, an area 
largely uninhabited, lying east of the 
mountain ranges. 

Shell Condor, S. A., abandoned its 
Tame well near the town of Tame in 
Aruaca after reaching a depth of over 
13,000 feet without any show of oil. 

Texas Petroleum Co. on December 23 
started drilling Guavio-2, about 3 miles 
from Guavio-1 in the llanos. The latter 
was perforated on a foothill structure 
on the east flank of the Eastern Cordil- 
lera about 100 kilometers from Bogota. 
After working under most difficult con- 
ditions for almost a year and at a cost 
in excess of $2.5 million Texas brought 
in a small well producing about 500 bar- 
rels a day. The company is now risk- 
ing another large sum of money to try 
to ascertain whether the field is com- 
mercially exploitable. 

A new basic industry will begin op- 
eration in Medellin in March. Indus- 
tria Colombiana de Derivados Grasos, 
will produce, under an arrangement 
with Emery Industries, Inc., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, oleic, stearic, and fatty acids, 
fatty acid esters, plasticizers, and gly- 
cerine. 

Construction of a factory for produc- 
tion of tin cans, with an annual produc- 
tion capacity of 80 million units, is near- 
ing completion. The factory is expected 
to be in full production by mid-1961. 


Transportation Improved 

National Railways has announced 
that the Atlantic Railroad will be com- 
pleted and limited service inaugurated 
in the early part of April. Bids for 
diesel locomotives, to be financed by a 
$5.4 million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, are still being studied. No official 
announcement of the successful bidders 
has been made. 

The first direct autoferro service be- 
tween Bogota and Medellin was inaugu- 
rated in December. The journey takes 
13% hours. Daily service in each di- 
rection via Puerto Salgar and Puerto 
Berrio was announced by National Rail- 
ways. 

Negotiations between the Colombian 
Government and Compania Colombiana 
de Electricidad, an American and For- 
eign Power Co. subsidiary, for purchase 
of the company’s properties were sus- 
pended in December.—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. imports of livestock and meat 
products in the first 11 months of 1960 
were well below those of January-No- 
vember 1959, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Haiti Bond Issue To Pay 
Commercial Creditors 


PORT-AU-PRINCE.—Haiti has 
promulgated two new decrees for 
settlement of unsecured local commer- 
cial obligations incurred from October 
1, 1950 to September 30, 1959. The 
decrees authorize the issuance of bonds 
and treasury bills or certificates 
amounting to 10 million gourdes (US$2 
million). 

Holders of obligations, validated by 
the High Court of Accounts, shall re- 
ceive bills or bonds issued at par value 
in 5,000, 1,000, 500, 100, and 50 gourde 
denominations. The bonds, freely 
transferable and payable to bearer, 
will bear 5 percent interest to be paid 
twice a year at the National Bank of 
the Republic of Haiti (NBRH). Reg- 
istration of the bonds, to be issued in 
five series, at the NBRH is optional. 
In case of loss or destruction, only 
registered obligations will be replaced. 

State creditors, who refuse to accept 
bonds in settlement of their claims, will 
not receive more favorable treatment 
than bondholders, with respect to 
claims arising in the specified period. 

The bond maturity dates will be stag- 
gered over a 5-year period beginning 
with fiscal 1961-62. The Haitian Gen- 
eral Budget will provide amortization 
and interest. Only the service of the 
public debt will have a higher priority 
for drawings on public revenues. 


Bonds Tax Exempt 


The bonds or bills, as well as the in- 
terest paid on them, shall be exempt 
from any present or future tax. They 
may not be used, however, for tax 
payments. 

Insurance companies and private 
banks may set up a percentage of their 
reserves with bonds and treasury bills. 
Similarly, joint stock companies and 
cooperatives may substitute bonds and 
treasury bills for a part of their legal 
capital requirements. Holders who 
initiate new agricultural or industrial 
enterprises may, under certain condi- 
tions, obtain all or part of their legal 
eapital through sale of their holdings 
to appropriate Government agencies. 
The agencies, like the NBRH, are per- 
mitted to acquire bonds from the new 
issue. The NBRH may also issue loans 
for which it accepts bonds as collateral 
for up to 60 percent of their value. 

The decree will not prejudice claims 
against the State which arise after 
October 1, 1959, and which do not bene- 
fit by the settlement previously given. 

These decrees of December 19 and 30, 
1960, replace a similar law of Decem- 
ber 17, 1959.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Benelux Countries Adjust Duties 
Toward EEC Common External Tariff 


The Benelux countries — Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—have 
established a new tariff which reflects 
the changes effective January 1, 1961, 
in Benelux import duties resulting from 
the obligation of these countries under 
the Rome treaty and the May 12, 1960, 
acceleration decision of the European 
Economic Community (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 13, 1960, p. 12). 

The most important changes are 
further decreases in the Benelux tariff 
for imports from EEC members and 
the adjustment of the rates applicable 
to nonmember countries toward the 
rates of the EEC’s Common External 
Tariff (CXT). 

In addition, both the Netherlands 
and Belgian Governments have estab- 
lished tariff quotas for certain specified 
commodities which may be imported 
free of duty from nonmember countries 
during 1961. These commodities gen- 
erally are those for which the individ- 
ual countries have asked for duty-free 
tariff quotas under the Rome treaty. 

Import duties on industrial commodi- 
ties from EEC countries were reduced 
by another 10 percent so that the total 
reduction from the 1957 tariff level is 
now 30 percent. Duties on nonliber- 
alized agricultural products from the 
same sources were reduced by only 5 
percent, thus bringing the total reduc- 
tion to 25 percent. Import duties for 
liberalized agricultural products from 
EEC countries, previously reduced by 
20 percent, were not changed. 

The first step toward establishment 
of a Common External Tariff resulted 
in an increase in import duties for most 
industrial products imported from 
third countries, including the United 
States. For a relatively small number 
of industrial products where Benelux 
duties were higher than the CXT rates, 
a reduction results. Import duties on 
agricultural products from non-member 
States were not changed generally. 


Tariff Quotas Established 


The Netherlands Government, in a 
decree of December 30, 1960, listed 
certain goods of which specific quan- 
tities may be imported into the Nether- 
lands free of duty for’ processing or 
manufacturing. Reexportation of these 
goods is forbidden except in processed 
or in manufactured form. The Belgian 
Government published a similar decree 
on December 31, 1960. The following 
table shows the tariff numbers, the 
commodities, and the amounts of such 
goods which may be imported into 
either country free of import duty or, 
for one item, at a reduced rate. 





Items affected, by tariff number, de- 
scription, and annual (unless otherwise 
specified) quota in metric tons, for the 
Netherlands and for Belgium, are 
as follows: 


Ex 29.16-A-VII-a. Desoxycholic acid: 11 for 
the Netherlands; none for Belgium. 

45.02-B. Blocks, plates, sheets and ~— 
of natural cork, small blocks for the 
manufacture of corks (stoppers) in- 
cluded, not reinforced with paper, tissue 
or other materials: 15; 

73.02-A II. Ferromanganese containing 2 
percent or less percentages, measured by 
weight, of carbon: 700; 


73.02-C. Ferrosilicon: 2 300; "11,060. 

73.02-D. Ferrous silicomanganese: 300; 
none. 

73.02-E-1. Ferrochromium: 1903 1,700. 


73.02-G-I. Ferrotungsten: 3; 

ex 73.02-H. panteceelghdenens ‘20; 100. 

ex 73.02-H. Ferrovanadium: 4; 3. 

73.08-A-I. Iron or steel coils for rerolling, 
not clad, of a width of less than 1.50 
meters: none; 10,000 for half-year (im- 
port duty, 3 percent). 

Ex 73.15-A-IV-b. Wire rod of high car- 
bon steel, merely hot-rolled or extruded, 
of a diameter between 4.5 and 5 mm. and 
having a carbon content, by weight, be- 
tween .62 percent and 4 percent: None; 
2,500 for half-year. 

Ex 73-15-A-IV-b. Wire rod of high carbon 
steel, merely hot-rolled or extruded, of 
a diameter between 4.5 to -13 mm. and 
containing, by weight .60 percent to 1.05 
percent carbon; .10 percent to .25 per- 
eent silicon; .05 percent or less phos- 
phorus and sulfur taken together; ex- 
cluding manganese: None; 200 for half- 


year. 

73.15-B-VI-a-1. Electrical or transformer 
sheets with a watt loss of 0.75 watt or 
less, irrespective of thickness, of alloyed 
steel: 600 for half-year; 250 for half- 


year. 
76.01-B-I. Aluminum waste: 200; 200. 
77.01-A. Crude magnesium: 160; 375. 
78.01-A. Crude lead: 27,000; none. 
79.01-A. Crude zinc: 6,200; none. 





Colombia Reduces Import 
Duties Payable in Dollars 


BOGOTA.—Colombia, in a move to 
stem the depreciation of the free rate 
of exchange which on February 14, 
1961, reached 7.47 pesos per dollar, 
has reduced the amount of import 
duties to be paid in dollafs’ purchased 
in the free market. 

Five percent of the import duties 
now is required to be paid in dollars 
from the free market, with the re- 
mainder in pesos. Previously, 10 per- 
cent was required—U.S. Embassy. 

This change should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Import Tariff System of Colombia, 
World Trade Information Service re- 
port, part 2, No. 60-49, October 1960. 
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Colombia Changes Coffee 
Export Tax, Retention 


BOGOTA.—Retention of parchment 
coffee has been increased and the ad 
valorem export tax has been reduced, 
the National Coffee Federation of Co- 
lombia (Federacion Nacional de Cafe- 
teros de Colombia) has announced. 

Also, coffee export registrations were 
suspended from January 24 to February 
1 to prevent deterioration of the inter- 
national price of mild coffees at the 
time that the Central American coffees 
were coming on the market. 

Starting with January 1, 1961, cof- 
fee retention is 183% kilograms instead 
of 8 of parchment coffee for each 70- 
kilogram bag of excelso coffee shipped, 
and the ad valorem export tax is re- 
duced to 9 percent from 15 percent. 

Also, beginning January 1 the bonus 
of 8.85 pesos paid to private exporters 
for each bag of excelso coffee is dis- 
continued. At the present rate of ex- 
change, this bonus was the equivalent 
of about US$1.25. 

The measures taken by the Coffee 
Federation put into effect Government 
decree No. 2918 of December 22, 1960, 
under which the export tax on coffee 
and the retention percentage were re- 
vised. These measures were taken, ac- 
cording to the Federation, to avoid un- 
favorable repercussions on Colombian 
exports in the international coffee mar- 
ket. 


Suspension Measure Essential 

Since January 1961, prices of Guate- 
malan, Salvadoran, Costa Rican, and 
Mexican coffees have declined. In an- 
nouncing the suspension measure, the 
manager of the Coffee Federation said 
it is “considered essential for the policy 
of maintaining the coffee agreement 
and stabilizing prices, as an evidence 





Venezuela Requires License 
on Some Equipment Imports 


CARACAS.—A prior import license 
now is required by Venezuela for im- 
portation of textile machinery and san- 
itary equipment. 

Items affected, classified under 
Groups 716-08 and 812-02 of the Vene- 
zuelan customs tariff, are as follows: 


7116-08-01. Shuttles, tubes, cops, pirns, 
spools, and similar articles for the tex- 
tile industry. 

7716-08-02. Machines and mechanical ap- 
pliances for combing, carding, or spin- 
ning textile fibers. 

716-08-03. Weaving looms of all kinds; 
machines for knitting and crocheting and 
for the manufacture of tulle, lace, em- 
broidery, trimmings, and netting (includ- 
ing sizing machines and dobbies and 
Jacquard machines for special figured 
fabrics). 

716-08-04-1. Machines for washing, bleach- 
ing, dyeing, cleaning, dressing, and fin- 
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of mutual solidarity between the pro- 
ducing countries.” 

Colombian coffee exports have been 
progressing at a normal rate. From 
October 1 through the week ended 
January 21 of the present marketing 
year, exports have totaled 2,111,000 
bags, plus 59,000 bags to new markets 
outside the quota. Exports for the rest 
of January are estimated at 100,000 
bags, or a total of 2,211,000 bags for 
the first 4 months of the year. This 
would leave a total of 505,000 bags for 
shipment under the quota through 
March 31. 

In addition, Colombia has a balance 
of unshipped coffee totaling. 438,000 
bags left over from last year’s quota. 
This balance could also be exported in 
the current year outside the agreement 
quota, although there is no present in- 
dication that the demand will be strong 
enough to make these additional sales 
possible.—U.S. Embassy. 





ECSC Extends Loans 
To Facilitate Coal Use 


New loans totaling $6.75 million bor- 
rowed by the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
mark the first financing under the Paris 
Treaty whereby credits will be granted 
to facilitate coal consumption in indus- 
try. 

The High Authority intends to use 
$5 million for establishing a fund to 
encourage industrial energy consumers 
to adopt more modern coal and coke 
heating installations. The remainder 
will be used for constructing houses for 
workers. 

The fund will be administered jointly 
by the High Authority and coal pro- 
ducers’ organizations within the mem- 
ber countries. While no decision has 
been reached concerning the conditions 
under which credits will be granted, 
press reports indicate credits will be 
approved only if they will contribute to 
the financing of coal installations and 
if the costs would not exced the differ- 
ence between the expenditures required 
for a particular coal installation and 
those involving a similar installation 
using other fuels. 

The $6.75 million was obtained by the 
High Authority from Swiss, Dutch, and 
Luxembourg banks in the form of me- 
dium- and long-term bank loans.—U.S. 
Mission to the European Communities, 
Luxembourg. 





ishing textile fabrics (including spare 

parts and accessories therefor). 
812-02-01. Washbasins, bidets, water 

closets, urinals, and accessories therefor. 

The actions were taken under resolu- 
tions published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 6, 1961, effective on that date. 
—U.S. Embassy. 


British Honduras Grants 
Concessions to 3 Firms 


British Honduras has granted de- 
velopment orders to three more enter- 
prises, under the recently enacted De- 
velopment Incentives Ordinance. A total 
of five firms have now received develop- 
ment concessions since the ordinance 
was enacted late last year. 


The three firms and the nature of 
their enterprises are as follows: 


Cotton Tree Farms, Ltd. will clear 
2,000 acres of land and establish a cattle 
raising, tobacco, and general farming 
operation. No rights are granted, how- 
ever, to establish a slaughter house or 
packing plant on the land. 


Tropical American Investment Co., 
Ltd. will build and operate a 25-unit 
motel for accommodation of tourists 
and travelers, with a clubhouse contain- 
ing a cocktail lounge, restaurant and 
offices, and swimming pool, tennis court, 
and shuffle boards. 

Barothy Caribbean Lodge, Ltd., will 
build and operate a fishing lodge con- 
sisting of dining room, kitchen, and 
lounge in the main building and accom- 
modations ultimately for 20 guests in 
adjoining small buildings. The firm will 
also provide a minimum of two 40-foot 
houseboats and seven skiffs to be used 
for fishing parties. 


The firms will be permitted to import 
a variety of goods free of duty and 
entry tax, including necessary building 
materials, tractors, farm equipment, 
furniture, air conditioners, kitchen 
equipment, boats, engines, and plumb- 
ing supplies. 

The orders were published in the 
Official Gazette of January 21, 1961. 





Payments Agreement Ended 
By Argentina and Chile 


BUENOS AIRES.—Argentina and 
Chile have agreed to cancel the Pay- 
ments Agreement of May 27, 1957, and 
Articles 3 and 4 of its additional prot- 
ocol on zonal commerce. Upon cancel- 
lation, payments between the two 
countries can be in any convertible 
currency. 

The central banks of Chile and Ar- 
gentind are authorized to set the termi- 
nation date of the compensation account 
and take any necessary action. After 
this action has been taken, the only 
payments agreements between Argen- 
tina and other countries will be those 
with the U.S.S.R., Spain, Brazil, and 
Uruguay.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Peru Extends Benefits 
To Housing Industry 


Peru has authorized import duty ex- 
emptions and other tax benefits to 
manufacturing plants engaged primar- 
ily in producing materials for the hous- 
ing industry. The measure was taken 
as a further step to meet the housing 
shortage in Peru. 

Under the provision of Supreme De- 
cree No. 2 of January 27,.1961, the 
Executive may exonerate imports of 
raw and semiprocessed raw materials 
and essential machinery and equipment 
made by duly approved manufacturing 
concerns from payment of import duties 
and surcharges for a period of up to 5 
years. The reduction however, may not 
be applied to certain specified sur- 
charges which total approximately 10 
percent ad valorem; nor may import 
duty exemption be granted to imported 
goods domestically produced. 

In addition, manufacturing firms pro- 
ducing materials for the housing indus- 
try may be freed from payment of 
internal taxes for a period of up to 3 
years if established in the Provinces of 
Lima and Callao; 5 years, if established 
in other parts of the Coast; 10 years, if 
established in the highlands, and up to 
15 years, if established in the Amazon 
regions.—“‘El Peruano”, February 10, 
1961. 





Dominican Republic 
May Restrict Imports 


A list of goods whose importation into 
the Dominican Republic presumably 
will be restricted has been released by 
the President of the State Banks, 
Rafael Trujillo. The list was released 
at the same time that the President 
announced the advisability of restrict- 
ing import of goods which could easily 
be produced domestically (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 20, 1961, 
p. 4). 

Goods listed are: 


Agricultural products: Animal feedstuffs, 
eastor oil, garlic, smoked herring, salted 
codfish, onions, glucose, wheat flour, hams, 
corn flour, fried potatoes, green peas, small 
and large sausages, tomatoes and by- 
products (tomato paste), vinegar, and 
gladiolus bulbs. 

Manufactured products: Cotton (textiles, 
yarn, and wastes), empty bags, steel prod- 
ucts, agricultural implements, filing cabi- 
nets, metal drums, enamelware, products, 
brooms, office supplies, plastic flowers, 
staples, iron products, lavatories, toys, 
passport books, chinaware products, ma- 
chetes, hoses, furniture, dolls, plastic combs, 
paints and by-products, shoe polish, cleans- 
ing powders, sisal rope, shoe tacks, drink- 
ing glasses and other glassware, wax and 
paraffin, tiles, cement, nails, and glue. 

Miscellaneous: Oxygenated water, inlaid 
wood, wood for making boxes, menthola- 
tum, toilet preparations, vitamin B-1, and 


tonics. 
—E] Caribe. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


New French Customs Tariff in Force 


A new French customs tariff sched- 
ule reflecting the latest measures taken 
within the framework of the European 
Economic Community treaty became 
effective on January 1, 1961. 

The nomenclature of the new French 
tariff has been brought into line with 
that of the EEC’s Common External 
Tariff (CXT). The schedule of rates 
is divided into three columns. The first 
lists the rates of the CXT, which will 
not be applied until the end of the 
transitional period. The second lists 
the rates applicable to the United 
States and other non-EEC countries 
enjoying most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. The third lists the rates appli- 
cable to imports from the other EEC 
countries. 

The internal rates reflect reductions 
that came into force on January 1, 
1961, when import duties on nonagri- 
cultural products were reduced by 10 
percent and those on nonliberalized 
agricultural products by 5 percent. The 
cumulative reductions in customs du- 
ties within the EEC from rates appli- 
cable on January 1, 1957, now amount 
to 30 percent for nonagricultural im- 
ports, 25 percent for nonliberalized 
agricultural imports, and 20 percent 
for liberalized agricultural imports. 

Generally, the rates effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, applicable to the United 
States were established by increasing 
or decreasing duties by 30 percent of 
the difference between the French rate 
applicable on January 1, 1957, and the 
CXT rate less 20 percent, to allow for 
possible tariff reductions during the 
current negotiations between the mem- 
bers of the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade at Geneva. As the 
majority of French rates applicable on 
January 1, 1957, are higher than the 
corresponding rates of the CXT, this 





Venezuela Exempts Some 
Resins From Licensing 


CARACAS.—Venezuela has exempted 
from the existing requirement for prior 
licensing import of certain thermo- 
setting and thermoplastic resins. 

The resolution of January 18, 1961, 
number 49, amends Resolution 5138 of 
September 20, 1960, which placed under 
the prior licensing system all imports 
of sponge plastic, insulating plastic 
sheets, synthetic thermoplastic and 
thermostable resins (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 31, 1960, p. 5). 
Venezuela does not offer a sufficiently 
large market to assure the economic 
production of these resins within the 
country, according to the resolution.— 
U.S. Embassy. 


first step toward the CXT resulted in 
many instances in a reduction in rates 
applicable to imports from non-EEC 
nations. 

The new French tariff schedule has 
been received in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Information on duties for 
specific commodities may be obtained 
from BFC’s European Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., or any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. 





Haiti Establishes Limits 
For Wholesale Importers 


PORT-AU-PRINCE.—Haiti has es- 
tablished the minimum quantities of 
goods of “prime necessity” which 
wholesale importers may sell under a 
decree of September 26, 1960, which 
classifies merchants and traders ac- 
cording to five—for the most part— 
mutually exclusive categories. Article 
VI of that decree provides in general 
terms a definition of goods of “prime 
necessity.” The present decree states 
in more detail the minimum quantities 
and specific items of “prime necessity” 
that may be sold, under the following 
general headings: Cloth and other lin- 
gerie articles of cotton; edible prod- 
ucts and beverages; toilet articles; 
hardware, hosiery, and haberdashery; 
householdware and glassware; iron- 
ware; building materials; stationery 
and books; shoemaking articles; and 
miscellaneous. 

Retail importers are also forbidden 
to retail goods in quantities less than 
those specified, nor may they wholesale 
any quantity of the items listed. The 
retail trade in goods in quantities less 
than specified is reserved for retailers, 
while the wholesale trade in any quan- 
tity of the goods listed is reserved for 
wholesale importers. 

An exception permits bazaars—clas- 
sified as retail importers—to sell small 
quantities of edible products and bev- 
erages and toilet articles directly to 
consumers.—U.S. Embassy. 

An informal translation of the Oc- 
tober 31 decree containing a complete 
list of goods and quantities per- 
mitted, as well as the September 26 
decree, is on file in the American Re- 
publics Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





U.S. palm oil imports increased to 
23,409 short tons in 1960—almost 50 
percent above 1959 and the largest im- 
port total since 1952 (25,500 tons). — 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Thailand Changes Some 
Import, Export Duties 


BANGKOK.—Thai duty rates for 27 
items have been changed, to protect 
local industry and to promote the coun- 
try’s agricultural enterprises. Some 
subclassifications have been added. 

Import tariff items affected, changes 
in definition (if any), new rates in per- 
cent ad valorem unless otherwise in- 
dicated, with former rates in paren- 
theses, are as follows (US$1—about 21 
baht) : 


21.04.a. Gourmet powder, 55 (37). 

25.23. Portland cement, etc., 150 baht a 
metric ton (110 baht). 

29.23. Single or complex oxygen-function 
amino compounds: b [new item], Glu- 
tamic acid, 44 (27.5), or 33 baht a kilo- 
gram, whichever rate yields the higher 
revenue; ¢ [formerly item b], other, 
27.5 (27.5). 

29. note 2.e., and 31. note 1.A.viii. [Add:] 
In cases where the nitrogen controls ex- 
ceed 45 percent by weight, the Director- 
General of the Customs Department may 
classify such urea as fertilizer by pub- 
lishing same in the Government Gazette 
individually. 

30.08.a.2. (New definition:] Other medi- 
cines for treatment of malaria and chem- 
ical products for the manufacture of 
such medicines published individually by 
the Director-General in the Government 
Gazette. 

38.11.b. [Add to definition:] For chemical 
products used as insecticides, fungicides, 
and weedkillers, whether or not packed 
for retail sale, the Director-General may 
specify further the types of dutiable 
goods. 

46.03. [New definition and rates:] a, 
Straw sacks and similar sacks, 0.5 baht 
each (30 percent or 16.5 baht a kilo- 
gram) (Note: this change covers retro- 
ag goods imported since March 1, 
1960, for which duty has not yet been 
paid); b, others, 30, or 16.5 baht a kilo- 
gram (30, or 16.5 baht). 

61.05. Handkerchiefs, 30, or 2 baht each 
(30). 

70.10. (New definition and rates:] a, Bot- 
tles with a capacity not exceeding 0.8 
liters, 25, or 2.75 baht a kilogram (25); 
b, others, 25 "(25 ). 

71.02. (New definition and rates:] Precious 
and semiprecious stones: a, Unworked or 
uncut, 5.5 (20); b, others, 20 (20). 

71.038. (New definition and rates:] Syn- 
thetic or reconstructed precious or semi- 
recious stones: a, Unworked or uncut, 
4 (20); b, others, 20 (20). 

81.04. Other base metals, ete. [Add:] 
Chromium cobalt for dentistry use, free 


Internal combustion engines, spec- 
ially designed for vehicles and vessels. 
{Add} Note: The Director-General may, 
within 1 year from date of import, make 
a duty refund on engines mounted on 
registered fishing craft. 

$4.2). Mechanical appliances, etc. c 
[new item], Insecticide sprayers for ag- 
ricultural use, 11 (27.5); d [new item], 
others, including parts and accessories, 
n.e.8., 27.5 (27.5). 

96.02. [New definition and rates:] a, 
Toothbrushes, 27.5, or 1.1 baht each 
(27.5); 
cluding industrial), paint rollers, squee- 
gees, and mops, 27.5 (27.5). 

98.10. [New definition and rates:] a, 
Lighters, 37, or 2 baht each (37, or 1 
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b, other brooms and brushes (in- ° 


baht each); b, lighter accessories, 37 
( 


37). 

02. Cuppets surface-active agents. 

{Add:] Alkylarylsulfonates for the de- 

tergent industry, 3 baht a kilogram (4.4 

baht). 

39.07. Plastic materials. [Add:] Fishing 
floats, 10 (30). 

40.14. _ Other articles of unhardened vul- 
— rubber. [Add:] Fishing floats, 10 
(27.5). 

40.16. Articles of hardened rubber. [Add:] 
Fishing floats, 10 (27.5). 

70.21. Other articles of glass. 
fishing floats, 10 (27.5). 

47.01. Pulp. [Add:] Pulp for paper manu- 
facture, 10 (27.5). 

47.02.b. Other wastepaper. [Add:] Waste- 
paper for paper manufacture, 10 (27.5). 

61.01; 51.08; 56.05; 56.06. Yarn of man- 
made fibers. [Add:] Nylon yarn for use 
in fishing, 7 (20). 

69.02. Refractory bricks. [Add:] Refrac- 
tory brick for use in the glass industry, 
the following ~~ High alumina fused 
cast, monofrax sed cast, high alumina 
sillimanite or kyanite or bauxite or mul- 
litanite, silica, diatomaceous earth, mag- 
nesite or chrome magnesite, zircon, 10 
(27.5). Note: These bricks must resist 
a heat of 1,600° C., otherwise they are 
dutiable at the full rate of 27.5 percent. 

73.13.b. Other steel sheets and plates. 
{Add:] Unplated iron or steel plates for 
the manufacture of drums, tinplate, ves- 
sels, and uténsils, the following gages: 
No. 16 (1.29 to 1.651 millimeters), No. 
18 (1.024 to 1.270 mm.), No. 24 (0.511 
to 0.635 mm.), No. 30 (0.18 to 0.318 
mm.),”0.2 baht a kilogram (0.3 baht). 

78.01. Unwrought lead. [Add:] Of a mini- 
mum purity of 99.9 percent, for use in 
the battery industry, 5 (10). 

81.04.a. Other unwrought base metals. 
{Add:] Antimony of a minimum purity 
of 99.9 percent, for use in the battery 

industry, 5 (10). 

85.04. Electric accumulators, [Add:] Bat- 

tery containers and plates for use in the 

battery industry, 5 (27.5). 


In the export tariff, duty rates for 


raw hides have been increased, as fol- 
lows: 


3.a. Raw hides: (i), Salted, 0.5 baht a 
kilogram (0.2 baht); (ii), dried or chem- 
ically immersed, 1 baht a kilogram (0.2 
baht). 

Earlier changes in Thailand’s tariff 
schedule were reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 14, 1960, page 
7.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Lebanon Requires Prior 
License on Crop Imports 


BEIRUT.—The Lebanese Govern- 
ment has added several agricultural 
products to the list of commodities for 
which prior import licenses are re- 
quired. 

The products are lemons; apples ex- 
cept the Syrian Sukkari and Sukkarji 
varieties; bananas; potatoes; potato 
seeds; onion; onion seeds; and pine 


The measure was taken at the re- 
quest of Lebanese farmers, who are 
suffering from foreign competition. The 
action, effective January 25, amends 
the list in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
February 13, page 11.—U.S. Embassy. 


Yugoslavia Lists Exports 
Subject to Controls 


BELGRADE.—The Yugoslav Com- 
mittee for Foreign Trade has approved 
lists of export goods which are to be 
subject to quota and those which are 
subject to permit. Quotas for individual 
items in the first category have not yet 
been announced. The kinds of goods 
subject to quota or permit are those 


which are produced in Yugoslavia in 


insufficient amounts to satisfy the de- 
mands of the domestic market. 

The lists; as published in the semi- 
official press, are as follows: 


Exports subject to quota: 

Propane-butane; rolled products of fer- 
rous metallurgy; electrolytic zinc; silver; 
bismuth; mercury; rolled and drawn cop- 
et products and copper alloys; cement; 

t glass; enamel. coated vessels; fittings 
and plumbing equipment; sodium hydrox- 
ide; sodium carbonate; sawn coniferous 
timber; kraft paper; paperboard; card- 
board; packing paper; writing and print- 
ing paper; all kinds of thin paper except 

arette paper; cotton fabrics; fabrics of 

ell fibers; leather footwear; sole leather; 
poe Be footwear; rocessed products of 
eggs; eggs in shells; live cattle; alfalfa 
seed; red clover seed; vetch and cowpea 
seed. 
Exports for which permits will be required: 

Serap iron; iron waste; scrap machine 
castings; white and gray pig iron; rods; 
raw steel; all kinds of metal sheets and 
scrap of sheets; seamed tubes; ferromolyb- 
denum; calcium molybdate; molybdenum 
concentrate; ferrowolfram; selenium; elec- 
trolytic copper; raw zinc; waste and slag 
of nonferrous metals and of their alloys; 
aluminum in blocks, ingots; asbestos fibers; 
sulphuric acid; all kinds of artificial fer- 
tilizers; copper vitriol; electrolytic sodium 
hydroxide; waste paper; newsprint; 
woolen yarn; small and large leather 
skins; processed calf leather; all kinds of 
flour; lard; butter apd rendered butter; 
tallow; 

Edible oil; powdered milk; fodder meal; 
fish meal; combined and concentrated cat- 
tle fodder; bran; sugar; dry sugar; beet 
scrap; pressed and shredded oil seeds (ex- 
cept shredded and pressed seeds obtained 
from processed imported linseed and 
shredded and pressed poppy seed); mining 
pit-props; coniferous fuel wood; chestnut 
and oak; coniferous pulp wood; chestnut 
and oak tannic wood; technical logs of all 
kinds; logs; wheat; rye; barley; mixed 
grains; hybrid corn seed; linseed; soya; 
rapeseed; sunflower seed; onion seed; colts 
and colt meat; calves up to 6 months of 
age and their meat. 


The lists drawn up under the new for- 
eign trade regulations are similar to the 
former lists, with the transfer of a few 
items from one list to the other, drop- 
ping of a few agricultural products 
from export control, and inclusion of 
several additional industrial products. 
—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. wheat exports from July through 
December 1960 were 250 million bushels, 
compared with 162 million in the same 
period a year earlier—Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 
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Nicaragua Increases 
Cigarette Duties 


MANAGUA.—Nicaragua has raised 
import duties on cigarettes, has in- 
creased the rates for motor vehicle 
registration, and has created a tax on 
raffles and money prizes in an effort to 
increase revenues. 

Import duties are raised on cigaret- 
tes, tariff item 122-02-00, to $4 a gross 
kilogram plus 70 percent of the c.i-f. 
value. Previously, import duties were 
$3.50 a gross kilogram plus 65 percent 
of the c.i.f. value. The new duties be- 
came effective January 27, 1961, under 
decree 556. 

An increase in the annual registra- 
tion fees for all automotive vehicles 
became effective January 2. In addition 
to the fees, the price, size, material, etc. 
of the plates themselves will be de- 
termined annually. New registration 
fees, in cordobas, with previous rates in 
parentheses, are as follows (7 cordobas 
= US$1): 

(A) Buses, trucks, and pick-ups, 100 
(100); (b) trucks and pick-ups over 5 
tons, 10 per ton (none); (c) taxis, 60 
(60); (d) private vehicles, 140 (60); (e) 
station wagons, jeeps, etc., 110 (60); (f) 
motorcycles, 50 (40); (g) motor scooters 
and other similar vehicles, 40 (40); (h) 
proof plates (temporary license plates), 
same as fee imposed on the vehicle con- 


cerned; (i) tractors, exempt except for the 
value of the plates, 20 (10). 


The plates themselves for a, b, c, d, e, 





Colombia Reduces Import 
Deposit on Some Tractors 


BOGOTA.—The Colombian prior de- 
posit required for imports of certain 
tractors and parts for such tractors has 
been reduced to 20 percent from 130 
percent, effective February 1. The 
tariff position to which the new prior 
deposit applies is as follows: 

889. Tractors with spark-ignition engines, 
compression-ignition engines or gas en- 
gines: (a) Tractors, complete; (b) parts 
and components (including bulldozer 
blades). 

The reduction applies to tractors 
covered by position 889 of the Colom- 
bian tariff, except agricultural tractors, 
for which a prior deposit requirement 
of 20 percent has been applicable since 
September 8, 1959. 

The reduction was effected by Reso- 
lution 5 of the Board of Directors of 
the Bank of the Republic, with the ap- 
proval of the National Planning Coun- 
cil.— U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. palm kernel oil imports reached 
a record 44,158 short tons in 1960—al- 
most one-fourth higher than 1959 and 
more than 3 times the annual average 
of 13,865 tons in 1950-54.—Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 
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and i had a value of 10 cordobas but the 
value has been increased to 20 cordobas. 
Plates for motorcycles, motorscooters, 
etc., had a value of 6 cordobas but have 
been increased to 10 cordobas. 

A 10-percent tax has been established 
by decree 550, effective December 24, 
1960, on all prizes including ‘those of 
real property, obtained from lotteries 
or raffles held in Nicaragua the value of 
which is over 5,000 cordobas. Such 
prizes were not previously taxed.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Egypt Revises Certain 
Custom Duties, Surtaxes 


CAIRO.—Changes in Egyptian Re- 
gion customs duties and ad valorem 
surtaxes on ambulances, disassembled 
motor vehicles, hoop iron and steel, and 
bicycle parts have been announced by 
the United Arab Republic. Items af- 
fected are as follows: 

Ambulances, Tariff, Item 804(a) (1), 
formerly exempt, now are dutiable at 2 
piasters (US$.0575) per net kilogram 
plus 3 percent ad valorem. ~ 

The ad valorem surtax on motor vehi- 
cle chassis imported completely disas- 
sembled and assembled in a warehouse 
under the Customs Administration, 
Tariff Item 804(b), has been reduced 
from 8 to 5 percent. 

The ad valorem surtax on hoop iron 
and steel, hot or cold rolled, Tariff Item 
640, has been reduced from 8 to 3 per- 
cent. 

The 8 percent ad valorem surtax on 
detached parts and pieces of bicycles, 
Tariff Item 802, has been abolished. 
This surtax is now assessed only on 
complete bicycles. Parts intended to be 
used in the manufacture of locally made 
bicycles, howéver, are now dutiable at 
5 percent ad valorem, formerly 15 per- 
cent, and pay an ad valorem surtax of 
3 percent, formerly 8 percent.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Germany Opens Quotas 
For Vegetable Oils 


BONN.—Germany has established 
new quotas for imports from the 
United States of vegetable oils for hu- 
man consumption, including hydro- 
genated peanut oil. 

Applications for import licenses to 
import edible vegetable oils may be 
submitted until an unannounced quota 
is filled, but not after December 29, 
1961. 

Imports from the United States of 
hydrogenated peanut oil for human 
consumption will be licensed until a 
quota of 700 tons is utilized —U.S. Em- 
bassy. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Peru Exonerates Some 
Machinery From Duties 


Peru has authorized exoneration from 
duties and surcharges on imports of 
machinery, equipment, and raw and 
semiprocessed materials; not locally 
produced, when intended for use in as- 
sembly plants established in Peru. The 
exoneration from import duties and sur- 
charges may be granted, when such 
imports are deemed essential for the 
operation of the assembly plant, for a 
10-year period with the amount of im- 
port-duty reduction progressively re- 
duced over the period. 

The amount of import duty reduction 
may be as follows: During the first 3 
years of the plant’s operation, 100 per- 
cent; the next 2 years, 85 percent; the 
following 3 years, 70 percent; and dur- 
ing the last 2 years, 50 percent. The 
import-duty reduction is applied against 
the basic duty and some surcharges, but 
the reductions may not be applied 
against certain specified surcharges 
which total to about a 10 percent ad 
valorem surcharge. 

To obtain exoneration from duties the 
following basic requirements must be 
met: 

e A formal application, with full de- 
tails concerning the proposed assembly 
operation, must be presented to the Bu- 
reau of Industries and Electricity. 

e It must be established that at least 
10 percent of the resources utilized by 
the plant during its first 3 years are of 
Peruvian origin; that at least 20 per- 
cent of the resources utilized in the 
fourth and fifth year are of Peruvian 
origin; that at least 40 percent of the 
resources utilized by the plant in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth year are of 
Peruvian origin; and that between 50 
and 70 percent—the exact amount to be 
established in each case—of the re- 
sources utilized by the plant in its ninth 
and tenth year are of Peruvian origin. 

e@ It must also be established that the 
plant employs at least 25 workers, in 
addition to administrative personnel. 

The new regulation’s objective is to 
extend similar benefits to assembly 
plants as are now provided to other 
manufacturing plants under Peru’s In- 
dustrial Development Law. The new 
regulations were promulgated under 
Supreme Decree No. 3 of January 27, 
1961, published in “El Peruano” of 
February 10, 1961.—E] Peruano. 





U.S. exports to the Netherlands were 
up sharply in 1960—totaling about 40 
million pounds, compared with about 25 
million in 1959, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Major increases were recorded in 
shipments of flue-cured and burley leaf. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Colombia Lowers Various 
Prior Import Deposits 


BOGOTA,.—Colombia has reduced the 
prior import deposit requirements for 
a long and varied list of products. 

Reductions set forth in Resolution 42 
of 1960 are as follows: For imports of 
bulls for breeding and certain other 
bovine cattle covered by tariff position 
8, to 5 percent from 20 percent; for 
a list of products among which are cer- 
tain salts, acids, chemical products, fish 
nets of natural and artificial silk, grind- 
ing stones, asbestos products, and cer- 
tain glassware for laboratory and scien- 
tific use, to 20 percent from 130 percent; 
for another list of products among 
which are emery, iodine, iron sulfate, 
oil of turpentine, certain paper prod- 
ucts, and copper and aluminum wire, 
to 65 percent from 130 percent; and 
for imports of certain forms of iron and 
steel, copper, lead, tin, metal screws, 
water faucets, and electric meters to 
100 percent from 130 percent. 

The prior deposit requirement appli- 
cable to certain boilers and machinery 
for sugar refining is established at 20 
percent. 

The prior deposit requirement for im- 
ports of certain paper products, in- 
cluding certain pasteboard, blotting 
paper, and paper in large rolls, is re- 


Venezuela Sets Transport 
Rules on Duty-Exempt Goods 


CARACAS.—Venezuela now requires 
all imports of machinery, tools, and 
equipment, prime materials, and other 
effects which are granted total or par- 
tial exemption from import duties, to 
be transported by ships of the Com- 
pania Anonima Venezolana de Navega- 
cion (CAVN) or by its associated serv- 
ices. Also, all insurance which covers 
risks connected with transport of these 
imports will have to be taken with in- 
surance companies authorized to do 
business in Venezuela. Certain excep- 
tions may be granted by the Ministry 
of Development, including shipments 
from foreign ports not served by the 
CAVN. 

The resolution on insurance, No. 296 
of February 7, 1961, and the one on 
ships, No. 331 of February 9, 1961, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 10, are effective February 23 
and March 10, respectively. 

The associated services referred to 
are believed to be those of the Com- 
pania Real Holandesa de Vapores 
(KNSM), the Dutch line with which 
CAVN operates a joint service from 
Europe.—U.S. Embassy. 
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duced by Resolution 1 of 1961 to 65 per- 
cent from 130 percent. 

The resolutions of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank of the Republic be- 
came effective December 22, 1960, and 
January 14, 1961, respectively, upon 
approval by the National Planning 
Council.—U.S. Embassy. 





Lebanon Exempts Glass From 
Prior Import License Rule 


BEIRUT.—Lebanon has removed cer- 
tain types of glass from the list of 
products for which prior import li- 
censes are required. Items affected are: 
70-04a-1. Crystal measuring 10 millimeters 

or less in thickness. 

70-06, 70-04a-2. Crystal measuring over 10 
millimeters in thickness. 

70-04b. Poured, colored glass. 

70-04b. Glass containing wire netting. 

70-04b. Colored glass containing wire net- 


ting. 
70-07b2. Twofold, or more, glass. 

As these articles are not manufac- 
tured in Lebanon, the Lebanese authori- 
ties found it inadvisable to submit them 
to licensing restrictions. 

The action, effective January 18, 
amends the list published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 13, page 
11.—U.S. Embassy. 





Colombia Extends Trade 
Agreement With U.S.S.R. 


BOGOTA.—The commercial agree- 
ment signed by the National Coffee 
Federation of Colombia and Prodintorg 
—  Vsesojuznoe Objedinenie—of the 
U.S.S.R. has been extended until De- 
cember 31, 1961, according to the Office 
of Exchange Registry of the Bank of 
the Republic. The agreement, signed 
July 4, 1959, was to have expired on 
December 31, 1960. 

Under the agreement, Prodintorg will 
purchase coffee and other Colombian 
exports and there will be Colombian 
purchases of Soviet merchandise. 

Colombian import and export statis- 
tics for the last 6 months of 1959 and 
import and export registrations for the 
first 6 months of 1960 indicate that no 
transactions took place under this 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. during 
these periods.—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. exports of flue-cured tobacco in 
1960 rose 9 percent over those of 1959 
exports, at nearly 408 million pounds 
(export weight), were the equivalent 
of about 466 million pounds on a farm- 
sales-weight basis, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

The export valuation of flue-cured 
shipments in 1960 was $315 million—a 
record for any calendar year. 





Guatemala Taxes 


Fire Insurance 


GUATEMALA CITY.—A series of 
new taxes has been imposed by the 
Guatemalan Government on fire insur- 
ance companies, fire insurance pre- 


_ miums, and certain buildings and other 


property liable to damage by fire but 
not insured against such. The decree, 
published January 28 and effective 15 
days thereafter, is designed to finance 
the country’s Voluntary Corps of Fire 
Fighters. 4 

The new taxes include an annual 
quota of $1,000 to be paid by each na- 
tional or foreign enterprise registered 
to operate in Guatemala and author- 
ized to issue fire insurance policies; 
a tax of 2 percent on the value of fire 
insurance premiums covering fire risks 
in Guatemal= insured regardless of 
where the pu'icy is written; an an- 
nual tax of one half of one per mil 
on the value of structures capable of 
being damaged by fire which are not 
insured and which are located in the 
Departments of Guatemala in which the 
Voluntary Fire Fighters Corps ren- 
ders services, provided the value of the 
structure exceeds $5,000; an annual 
tax of one half of one per mil on the 
value of property other than struc- 
tures, liable to damage by fire, not in- 
sured and belonging to persons or en- 
terprises, provided that their value as 
a whole exceeds $5,000 and that they 
are situated in the Departments where 
the Voluntary Fire Fighters Corps ren- 
ders services. 

The 2 percent tax on fire insurance 
premiums will commence in the month 
following the effective date of the law. 
—U.S. Embassy. 





Colombia Department Plans 
New Public Works Program 


CALI.—A total of 28,660,000 pesos 
is to be spent on public works in the 
Department of Valle, Colombia, during 
1961, the Department’s Governor has 
announced. 

Expenditures, in millions of pesos, 
for the public works program are 
planned as follows (6.70 pesos = US 
$1): Roads, streets, and highways, 10; 
Buenaventura port facilities and re- 
lated improvements, 10; jails, 2.4; ju- 
venile correction facilities,, 2.06; 
schools, 0.6; electrification, 1.6; and 
miscellaneous, 2.—U.S. Consulate. 





The U.S. consulate in Oranjestad, 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, will be dis- 
established on February 28. Functions 
of the consulate will be taken over by 
the consulate general in Willemstad, 
Curacao. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Although every effort is made in the World Trade Leads department to provide notice 


of opportunities to bid well in advance of the 
ments sometimes are made. To 


to participate through subcontracts or to plan future sales de 


filing dates, short-time deadline announce- 
otherwise might limit the ortunities of U.S. firms 
wolapment. 


Argentine Highway Work Subway Cars, Locomotives, Dredges, 
Machinery, Steel Needed Abroad 


pce mage foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


Open to U.S. Bidders 


Bids are invited by the National 
Highway Department of the Argentine 
Republic, Buenos Aires, for highway 
construction estimated to cost a total of 
$9.7 million, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce reports. 

The work, divided into two groups, 
consists of paving and widening 4 
bridges on Route 18 in Entre Rios 
Province, estimated cost $5.5 million, 
and basic work and paving on Route 
126, also in Entre Rios Province, esti- 
mated at $4.2 million. Bids will be 
opened at 3 p.m., April 28, in the bid- 
ding room, Avenida Maipu 3, Buenos 
Aires. Contracts will be awarded with- 
in 80 days and construction is to start 
within 30 days after signing of contract. 
The National Highway Department will 
make available to the contractor, for 
acquisition of equipment, up to 30 per- 
cent of the contract value. 

Firms interested in bidding should 
register at the National Registry of 
Public Works Constructors, 330 Bern- 
ardo de Trigoyen, Buenos Aires. Bid- 
ding documents are available for con- 
sultation at the Embassy of Argentina, 
Financial Division, 1600 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington 9, D.C. 





Thailand Offers 
Sale of Dredge 


Tenders are invited until April 3 by 
the Port Authority of Thailand, Ad- 
ministration Building, Klong Tei, Bang- 
kok, for purchase by the tenderer of 
the hopper dredge Sandon 11. Tenders 
should be presented through an agent 
established in Thailand. 

The dredge has hopper capacity of 
1,635 cubic meters; 508-millimeter suc- 
tion and discharge pipes; twin screw, 
double expansion reciprocating steam 
engines, 695 indicated horsepower each; 
speed loaded about 6 knots; steel hull 
with length overall of 87.78 meters and 
breadth of 14.5 meters. Dredging 
depth maximum is 16.7 meters. 

The dredge was obtained by the Port 
Authority of Thailand in 1950 through 
the U.S. ECA Program. It was built 
in the United States in 1904 and its 
boilers replaced in 1930. Further infor- 
mation is available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


March 6, 1961 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by a star (*), or telephone WOrth 7-2381. 


Argentina 


Subway cars, 90; bids invited until 12 
noon, June 6, by Transportes de Buenos 
Aires, Sala de Apertura de Licitaciones, 
Bartolome Mitre 3345, Buenos Aires. 
Specifications, Licitacion Publica No. 
10,830/61 may be obtained from that 
authority at $64 a set. Specifications 
in Spanish.* 


Ceylon 


Paper clips, 50,000 boxes, office pins, 
80,000 packets; bids invited until May 
2 by Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry 
of Finance, P.O. Box 500, Colombo.* 

Cotton waste, 40 tons (10 tons white 
waste, 30 tons colored); bids invited 
until March 29 by The Chairman, Ten- 
der Board, Ceylon Transport Board, 
Kirula Rd., Narahenpita, Colombo.* 


Colombia 


Diesel locomotives; quantity and 
specifications will be stated upon receipt 
of inquiries by Ferrocarril de Antio- 
quia, Plaza de Cisneros, Medellin. 


Greece 


Gas meters, 380, various types, esti- 
mated value $9,000; bids invited until 
March 22 by Municipal Gas Enter- 
prises of Athens, 100 Piraeus St., 
Athens.* 

Are welders, 4, portable, engine 
driven, estimated value $7,000; bids in- 
vited until March 7 by Greek Water 
Company, 4 Kolokotroni St., Athens. 

Materials for regenerating lubricating 
oil, bid deadline March 15; steel in 
strips, 12,000 kg., deadline March 18; 
filters, 2, deadline March 20; bids in- 
vited by General Naval Staff, 2 Papari- 
gopoulous St., Athens.* 


Honduras 


Supply of memorial stamp issue en- 
titled November 18, 1960; bids invited 
until April 5 by Post Office Department, 
Tegucigalpa. Bid notice in Spanish.* 


Extracting apparatus, 8, bids invited 
until April 17, specifications in 





French; woodworking machinery (1 
planing, molding, and jointing machine, 
1 high-speed band saw); bid deadline 
April 10. Bids invited by the Iran 
Sugar Factories Co., Villa Ave., Kucheh 
Khoshbin, Tehran.* 

Oiled tops, 50,000 coils, for teletype 
perforators; bids invited until April 6 
by Imperial Iranian Ministry of Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones (PTT), 
Tehran.* 
lraq 

Mechanical serapers and 2 flocculating 
units; bids invited until April 10 by 
Baghdad Water Supply Administration, 
Baghdad. Specifications may be re- 
ceived from that authority for $2.80 a 
set. 

Miscellaneous hand tools, 202 items, 
quantity each ranging from 6 to 144; 
bids invited until March 20 by General 
Administration for Distribution of Oil 
Products, General Board of Oil Affairs, 
Ministry of Oil, Baghdad.* 


Malaya . 

Dredges, 6, portable hydraulic pipe- 
line cutter head, mounted on pontoons; 
for desilting rivers and digging drain- 
age and irrigation channels; operating 
depth to 20 ft. below water level; bids 
invited until April 12 by Drainage and 
Irrigation Department, Malayan Gov- 
ernment, Suleiman Bldg., Kuala Lum- 
pur.* 


New Zealand 

Steel plate; bids irivited until March 
10 by Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. 
Tender No. SMQ4697. Specifications 
available from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th St., 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Sudan 
Boiler tube cleaner, motor driven, for 
locomotives, contract No. 2314, bid 
deadline March 14; block tins, 10 metric 
tons, refined 99.9 percent purity, No. 
(See Bids, page 33) 
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INVITATIONS ON 


If FINANCED PROJECTS 





Foreign Governments through their 
authorized agencies invite tenders on 
projects financed by the U.S. at. 
ment Loan Fund. Inquiries should 
addressed to the source given. 

If available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by a star (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domi- 
ciled in the United States from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
telephone WOrth 7-2381. 


India 


Capstan, combination and hexagon 
turret lathe, capacity bar work up to 
2 in., swing 15% in., complete with ac- 
cessories and general equipment, to be 
delivered at Shalimar; bid deadline 
March 27. 

Crankshaft grinder for lathe use, 
capacity 1% to 3%-in. diameter, 
equipped with % hp., 220 v., ac./de. 
motor, metal accessories kit, and lathe 
attachment, accuracy .0005 in.; auto- 
matic fly cutter cylinder boring machine 
with 220 v., ac./de. Universal motor 
and standard equipment including 
vacuum attachment and fittings 2.6 to 
5 in. diameter and 12% in. long, to be 
delivered at Goalpara; bid deadline 
March 28. 

Plant for manufacture of round 
drums, approximately 55-gal. capacity 
(200 1. measuring approximately 22 in. 
diameter by 35% in. high). Output 
approximately 500 per 8-hr. shift, to 
be delivered at Daisomgjsarao, Bihar; 
bid deadline March 29. 

Molding sand preparing plant, capac- 
ify 70/80 cu. ft. per hr., including shak- 
ing sieve with magnetic drum, bucket 
hoist, equalizing container, feeding belt, 
and disintegrator. Core sand mixer, 
jolt squeeze draw molding machines, 
shot blast rotor machine with turn 
table. To be delivered at Sanathnagar 
Hyderabad. Bid deadline March 30. 

High precision automatic lathe ma- 
chine, complete, capacity 12 mm., to be 
delivered at Morvi, Saurashtra; con- 
tinuous coating unit, 400/440 v., 3 phase, 
a.c., 50 cycles per second, complete with 
power condensers and loss-free speed 
control, to be delivered at Poona; au- 
tomatic chain bending machine, auto- 
matic electromechanical: chain welding 
machine and chains, chain testing and 
calibrating machine, complete, to be de- 
livered at Howra. 

Three-stage continuous working vac- 
uum evaporation plant for glue proc- 
essing, drum dryer for animal glue, to 
be delivered at New Delhi; complete 
plant for manufacturing bread; slicing 
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and wrapping machine; kneading and 
mixing machine; dough dividing ma- 
chine; master molder, complete; single 
carrier reel oven, complete, to be deliv- 
ered at Daray Ganj Delhi, 7; shoe eye- 
let machine with automatic power press, 
to be delivered at Kanpur. Bid dead- 
line March 31. 

Auto injection molding machine, 
complete; special rotary machine for 
producing gummed kraft paper rolls; 
hydraulic molding press; two-color ani- 
line printing unit, to be delivered at 
Bombay; single spindle automatic 
lathe, attachments, and accessories, to 
be delivered at Poona Maharashtra 
State; Mallaender high-speed offset ro- 
tary sheet metal printing machine, to 
be delivered at New Delhi; bid dead- 
line April 1. 

Grinding-polishing machine; _ tile 
holder; wheel-casting mold, to be deliv- 
ered at Bangalore City; crankshaft 
grinder complete with motor and equip- 
ment, to be delivered at Assam; auto- 
matic vial-making machine with motors, 
gears, and related items, to be delivered 
at Calcutta; pneumatic power hammer, 
complete; single spindle automatic 
lathe with tools and attachments; Cap- 
stan lathe complete with pump, fittings, 
and tools, to be delivered at Calcutta, 
24; bid deadline April 4. 

Nail-making machine, to be delivered 
at Bombay; bid deadline April 5. 


Platen press, 12 by 18 in., complete 
with inking apparatus, standard equip- 


ment, etc., to be delivered at Bombay;: 


mechanical metal powder press, elec- 
tric rapid serew sieve, metal powder 
mixer, toothed disc mill, hydraulic 
metal powder press, complete, hydrau- 
lic press with spares, tools, etc., sinter- 
ing furnace with 30 trays, spares, and 
switch control panel, pyrometer, ther- 
mocouple and set of lining and ele- 
ments, dewaxing unit, ammonia cracker 
and switch cabinet control panel, tum- 
bling drum, 7 dies for plant to manu- 
facture sintered parts from iron, cop- 
per, and bronze powder; to be deliv- 
ered at Ahmedabad. 


Automatic punch press complete with 
die punch and electric installation with 
6 spare dies, electric hardness furnace 
with table, tempering furnace, plates, 
ete., capacity 90,000 knives per strip, 
grinding machine with 4 beads, capac- 
ity 45,000 knives in 9 hrs.; to be de- 
livered at Calcutta. 

Complete plant for production of 
best quality steel wool from steel wire, 


consisting of machine with 26 knives, 
4 hear-boxes, 26 knife-holders, 6 cou- 
plings including asychron-motor, 15- 
kw. automatic switch, standard acces- 
sories; delivered at Calcutta. 

Continuous feed, side-opening enve- 
lope machine for making plain enve- 
lopes, range 5 by 7% in. to 4% in.; 
delivered at Madras. Machine for mak- 
ing two-seam flat bags with serrated 
cut, exhaust device, and 6-ciphered 
counter, printing machine including 
cross and length registers, engaging 
and disengaging stereocylinders, inking 
roller, closed ink boxes, device for con- 
tinuous running of inking rollers when 
machine is stopped, 1- and 2-color print- 
ing ink circulation pump with ink con- 
tainer, pipes, and electrical equipment. 
Bids invited until April 6. 

Bids invited by the National Small 
Industries Corp., Ltd., Rani Jhansi 
Rd. DLF loan pending. All orders of 
$50,000 or more will be placed with 
U.S. suppliers.* 

Insulators and hardware accessories 
for proposed construction of a 132- 
kv. transmission line between Durgapur 
and Bandel: 9-unit suspension strings 
complete with clamps, arcing horns, 
etc., 2300 sets; 10-unit tension strings 
complete with strain clamps, arcing 
horns, etc., 4,500 sets; special adjusta- 
ble gap arcing horns, 36 sets; double- 
tension strings complete with yoke, etc., 
200; bids invited until March 20. 

DLF loan No. 130, reference No. 
DLF/ENQ/Misc, procurement to be 
made in United States. Tender docu- 
ments may be obtained from India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. for 
$21.00 a set. 


Supply, fabrication and/or erection 
of structural, bunker, and miscella- 
neous steel for Chandrapura Thermal 
Power Station. DLF loan No. 125, 
worldwide; bids invited until April 26 
by Additional Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Damodar Valley Corporation, Ander- 
son House, Alipore, Calcutta, 27. Spe- 
cifications may be obtained from that 
authority for 50 rupees (US$10.50) a 
copy. This amount is not refundable.* 


Turkey 
Self-propelled automatic inert gas 
welders, 3. DLF loan No. 11, credit 


$14,000, worldwide; bids invited until 
April. 3 by Profilo Demir Fabrikasi 
Adi Komandit Sti., Jak Kamhi & Ort., 
2, Tasocagi Sokagi No. 26, Mecidiye- 
koy, Istanbul. 

Tablet-making and double-coating 
machine, 3 hp., 3 phase, 50 cycle, for 
existing pharmaceutical laboratory. 
DLF loan No. 11, credit $19,200, world- 
wide; bids invited: until April 3 by 
Mustafa Nevzat Pisak & Ort., Labara- 
tuvari Kol., Ort, 2, Tasocagi Sokak 
No. 1, Mecidiyekey, Istanbul.* 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





U.A.R. Wants To Buy 


Communication Items 


The Telecommunication Organiza- 
tion, Ministry of Communication, 
Sharia Ramses, Cairo, invites bids until 
June 7 for supply and installation of 
very high frequency equipment for rail- 
ways in Egypt. 

Included in the tender are 51 track- 
side stations of 10 channels each, 760 
transmitter/receiver units for use in 
locomotives, and 1 central control con- 
sisting of two 50-watt transmitters and 
two 50-watt receivers. The proposed 
system in railway communication is to 
operate on 220 volts a.c. Voice fre- 
quency range is 300 to 6,000 cycles 
per second. " 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in the United Arab 
Republic. Provisional deposit of two 
percent of contract value must accom- 
pany the bid. 

A copy of the specification is availa- 
ble on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Indonesia Reopens 
Fertilizer Bidding 


Fertilizer bids for over 560,000 met- 
ric tons in 1961 have been reopened by 
Mira Sari, an Indonesian Government 
trading company. Mira Sari has re- 
opened and increased the bids because 
of expanded requirements. 

Included in the invitation are 74,000 
tons of urea; 60,000 tons of fused mag- 
nesia; 103,000 tons of single superphos- 
phate; 16,000 tons double superphos- 


phate; 10,000 tons triple superphos- 
phate; and 125,000 tons ammonium 
sulphate. Specifications may be ob- 


tained from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

No bid deadline has been set but quo- 
tations f.o.b. and c. & f. should be sub- 
mitted as soon as possible to Nawir 
Harahap, Manager, Mira Sari, 22 Kali 
Besar Barat, Djakarta, Indonesia, cable 
MIRASARI. Offers should be on the 
basis of the best possible prices for the 
specifications the producers can supply 
and in accordance with shipping sched- 
ules suitable to suppliers for whatever 
quantities may be available. 





U.S. exports of leaf tobacco to Vene- 
zuela in 1960 totaled 1.2 million pounds 
—more than 4 times as large as the 
273,000 pounds shipped in 1959, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Supplementary information on 
items followed by a star (*) 
is available to U.S. firms domiciled 
in the United States from Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., or telephone WO 7-2693. 


COLOMBIA—Colombia and Vene- 
zuela have agreed to share cost of con- 
structing two highway bridges span- 
ning Tachira River at Cucuta, Colom- 
bia. Morrison-Knudsen y Compania de 
‘Colombia, S.A., has negotiated a 2.5 mil- 
lion peso (about US$350,000) contract 
with Colombian Government for con- 
struction of one bridge to replace pres- 
ent 35-year-old structure connecting 
Cucuta, Colombia, and San Antonio, 
Venezuela. New span known as Simon 
Bolivar Bridge. 

Second bridge, still in planning stage, 
will be known as Puente de Urena and 
will not be constructed until Simon 
Bolivar Bridge is completed. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—The fol- 
bowing allocations of money from ap- 
propriations put at disposal of Execu- 
tive Council, Muhafazat of Hasaka, has 
been reported: 

Syrian £25,000 to repair hospital of 
Qamishli (£1=US$2.80). 


Syrian £25,000 to construct bridge on 
Jaghjagh River between Hasaka and 
Qamishli. 

Syrian £100,000 to build road between 
*Amouda and Derbasiyeh. 

Syrian £100,000 to dig artesian wells 
in villages along Jaghjagh River in 
Hasaka. 

Syrian £360,000 appropriated to im- 
prove water sources in Qamishli. 

Bids will be requested to construct 
bridges in Ras al-’Ain, al-Shaddadeh 
and al-Sur and to construct two bridges 
in Hasaka and Tal Tamr. 


The following sums were appropri- 
ated to disposal of Executive Council, 
Muhafazat of Deir ez-Zor: 

Syrian £150,000 to initiate building 
of al-Mayadin-Abu Kamal road. 

Syrian £50,000 to build foundation 
and basement of government house in 
al-Mayadin. 

Required’ sum of money to lengthen 
landing field at airport of Deir ez-Zor 
to enable it to receive four-engine planes 
is allocated. 

Study of project to construct two big 
and small bridges in Dier ez-Zor hav- 
ing been completed, bids will be re- 
quested to construct them before end of 
current fiscal year. 





Traders, Commodities Listed 
In Danish Export Directory 


The Export Directory of Denmark 
1961 has been published by Kraks 
Legat, 17 Nytorv, Copenhagen K, Den- 
mark, in collaboration with the Trade 
Information Department, Danish Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. 

Exporters and manufacturing export- 
ers are listed in commodity groups and 
alphabetically with street and tele- 
graphic addresses, codes, and principal 
export products. Commodities are in- 
dexed in Danish, English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. Other sections in- 
clude contractors, civil and consulting 
engineers, banks, credit institutions, 
ports, shipowners, shipbrokers, avia- 
tion companies, travel agents, and trade 
associations. Illustrated advertise- 
ments are arranged in general indus- 
try groups indexed in five languages. 

The directory may be consulted in 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Trade Index, General Topics 
In Directory of Singapore 


The Directory of the State of Singa- 
pore has been published by the Diplo- 
matic Press and Publishing Oo., 13 Cots- 
wold Garden, London, N.W. 2. This 
168-page directory is composed of three 
sections: General Information, Trade 
Index, and Biographical. 

The general section contains infor- 
mation on such topics as The Land and 
People, Government, Economic Devel- 
opment, Industries, External Trade, Fi- 
nance and Banking, Transport and 
Communication, Shipping Lines, and 
Travel and Communication. 

Section 2, which is divided into two 
parts, carries a list of business firms 
and their addresses. Part one lists these 
firms alphabetically; part two lists the 
firms by commodity and gives their 
telegraphic addresses. The biographical 
section contains a list of Who’s Who. 

The directory may be purchased 
from the publishers at 30 shillings or 
US$4.20. 
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Ceylon Favorable Market 
For Low-Cost Machinery 


Abundant capital plus a rapidly de- 
veloping awareness of the need for more 
smal] industries and the need to mech- 
anize and modernize existing under- 
takings add up to new markets for U.S. 
machinery and equipment in Ceylon, the 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce reports. 


Opportunities to replace obsolete 
equipment and to sell machinery for 
new factories are excellent, according 
to a cable received from the U.S. Trade 
Mission to Ceylon. 

Enterprises related to production of 
consumer goods, particularly clothing, 
foodstuffs, and building construction, 
offer good opportunities for the sale of 
U.S. equipment, states Emery N. 
Cleaves, Mission member and vice pres- 
ident, Celanese Development Corp., New 
York City. 

Low-cost American machinery is des- 
perately needed to replace hand labor 
in basic manufacturing operations, says 
Robert F. Kendall, vice president, Go- 
tham-Vladimir, International Advertis- 
ing Agents, New York City. "He adds 
that handcrafted brassware of superb 
beauty and low cost are available to 
American buyers of giftwares and for 
the decorator trade. Mission member 
Donald W. Alexander, management 
consultant of Palm Beach, Fla., says lo- 
cal capital shows much interest in ex- 
panding and modernizing Ceylonese 
fishing fleets and opening canneries for 
seafood and farm produce. 


Business Contacts Desired 


Great interest on the part of the 
Ceylonese to establish contact with the 
U.S. business community was demon- 
strated by the numerous requests for 
consultations with J. G. Roldan, presi- 
dent, Roldan Products Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., and fellow Mission members. Mr. 
Roldan urges U.S. producers to build 
brand preference in this market. 

Mission member Bernard Pincus, 
president, United Technical Service, In- 
ternational, New York City, informed 
the many Ceylonese businessmen inter- 
viewed that “if a satisfactory economic 
climate is provided through sound plan- 
ning and proper safeguards, American 
capital and technology will become 
readily available for the accelerated 
economic development of Ceylon.” The 
U.S. Trade Mission was impressed by 
the surprising amount of local capital 
available for the industrialization of 
Ceylon. 

Mission members talked with over 
550 businessmen and held personal con- 
sultations with 315 on industrialization 
and purchasing problems. The purpose 
of the Mission was to establish busi- 


ness-to-business contacts on behalf of 
U.S. business and industry. 

The Trade Mission’s visit coincided 
with the U.S. Small Industries Exhibi- 
tion in Colombo which demonstrated 
American machinery and equipment. 
Directed by Rene Lutz, Deputy Direc- 
tor of BIFC’s Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, the 6-man Mission is now in the 
Malayan Federation for a similar 3- 
week visit; before proceeding to Singa- 
pore. 


Antibiotic Plant Equipment 
Sought for Indian Company 


The India Supply Mission invites 
tenders for the supply of equipment to 
furnish a streptomycin project under- 
taken by Hindustan Antibiotics, Ltd., 
in India. 

Tender inquiries SE-314 through SE- 
325, bid deadline April 6, and SE-327 
through SE-334, bid deadline April 13, 





*may be obtained from the Mission, 


2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D.C., free of charge, ex- 
cept tenders SE-315 and SE-325 which 
are 50 cents each. 

A list of equipment wanted may be 
obtained from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce; 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





United Nations Issues 
Bid Call on Foodstuffs 


Bids are invited until 11 a.m., March 
21, by the Director, Purchase and 
Transportation Service, United Na- 
tions, New York, for supply and deliv- 
ery of foodstuffs for the United Nations 
Emergency Force, Gaza, United Arab 
Republic. Delivery is to be made at 
Port Said by April 30. 

Copies of invitation No. UNEF 61-3 
are available from Room 2146G United 
Nations. A copy of the invitation, con- 
taining the list of foodstuffs included 
in the tender, is available for review 
at the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. ; 





Telephone System Now 
Open For Bids in El Salvador 


Bids are invited by La Comision 
Ejecutiva del Puerto de Acajutla 
(CEPA), El Salvador, for supply, in- 
stallation, and putting into operation a 
telephone system for the new Port of 
Acajutla, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce reports. 

Detailed information and bid docu- 
ments are available from CEPA, Edi- 
ficio Regalado, San Salvador. 





India Seeks Aerial 
Ropeway Equipment 


The Bombay Electric Supply and 
Transport (BES&T) Undertaking, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, invites 
bids for supply and installation of 
aerial ropeway equipment for passen- 
ger transport between Chowpatty Sea 
Face and Kamala Nehru Park on Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

The scheme is intended to provide a 
small aerial ropeway system capable of 
handling not less than 250 passengers 
an hour in each direction. The hori- 
zontal distance the ropeway would 
travel is to be about 828 feet, with dif- 
ference in height approximately 158 
feet. Stations will be built at the hill 
and valley terminals to shelter passen- 
gers and for issuance of tickets. 

Bids should reach the Controller of 
Stores BES&T Undertaking, Bombay, 
India, before 3:30 p.m., April 6. 

Specifications may be obtained from 
the India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 
8, D.C., for $2.10. 





Bids Invited in Baghdad 
For Irrigation Project 


The Minister of Agriculture, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq, invites bids until March 15 
for construction of the Ishaqi main and 
outfall drain. 

Included in the work are 67.5 kilo- 
meters of drains amounting to about 
1,300,000 cubic meters of excavation; 
8 road bridges over the drain; and pip- 
ing to carry existing irrigation supply 
across the drain. The project is lo- 
cated between the main Baghdad Sa- 
marra road and the Tigris River north 
of Taji and south of Beled, about 50 
miles northwest of Baghdad. 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Directorate General of Irri- 
gation, Baghdad, for $28. 





Kuwait Publication Offers 
Trade Opportunity Services 


The Trade Letters of the Kuwait 
Chamber of Commerce and the U.S. 
Consulate General offer trade opportu- 
nity services to businessmen. The 
Chamber publication has a circulation 
of over ‘2,000, including local firms and 
foreign companies planning to do busi- 
ness in Kuwait. An expanded trade 
opportunities section includes world- 
wide listings. 

U.S. businessmen may send trade in- 
quiries or proposals directly to the 
Chamber of Commerce, which also in- 
vites promotional literature and sam- 
ples of goods for display. 
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Argentina To Issue 
Port Terminal Bid 


Argentina’s Administracion General 
de Puertos (General Administration of 
Ports) expects to call for bids in March 
or April for construction of a million 
dollar passenger terminal for the port 
of Buenos Aires. The proposed ter- 
minal is part of an overall plan for im- 
provement of Argentina’s harbor facili- 
ties estimated to cost a total of over $6 
million. 

Other work soon to be open to U.S. 
bidders by the General Administrator 
of Ports includes a 62-meter extension 
to an existing dock at Ushuaia, esti- 
mated cost $210,000, and installation 
of two mooring buoys in the port of Rio 
Gallegos, estimated at $95,000. 

Provisional specifications of the pro- 
posed passenger terminal in Buenos 
Aires are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Greece Invites Tenders 
For Cold Storage Plant 


The Directorate of Fisheries, Minis- 
try of Industry, Athens, Greece, invites 
bids until May 17 for design, supply, 
installation, and erection of a fish cold 
storage plant at Piraeus fish wharf. 
The project is estimated to cost $150,- 
000. 

A copy of the call for bids may be 
borrowed from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Iraq Sets April Bid Date 
On Canal Silt Clearance 


Bids are invited from experienced 
firms until April 4 by the Directorate 
General of Irrigation, Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, Baghdad, Iraq, for the silt 
clearance of Basra canals. 

Tender documents, including terms 
and conditions of contract, as well as 
plans and specifications, may be ob- 
tained from the Legal Section, Direc- 
torate General of Irrigation, at $56. 
This sum is not refundable. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review at the Embassy of Iraq, 
2135 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





U.S. sesame seed imports in 1960 to- 
taled 8,689 short tons—the largest vol- 
ume since 1950, when 10,658 tons were 
imported, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good 
repute, the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regula- 


tions in this country and abroad. 


When available, supplementary information as indivated by a star(*) 
may be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or telephone 
WOrth 7-2381. Requests for loan material should include the commodity as 


well as the foreign firm’s name and address. 


Trade opportunities are in- 


dexed under the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC). 

World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A description of WTD reports and how 
to obtain them is given in this department. 
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Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


191 Small Arms 
Norway 

Shotguns and .22 rifles. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Gresvig A/S (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
wholesaler, retailer), attention Mr. 
Borhaug, Manager, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, 20 Storgaten, Olso. WTD 1/6/61. 


202 Dairy Products 
Cambodia 

Condensed milk, in tins. Direct pur- 
chase for account of Cambodian Gov- 
ernment only, on contract, exclusive 
agency for sale to retailer, 20-22 Vithei 


Srok Treang, Phnom-Penh. WTD 12/ 
22/60. 


203 Canned, Preserved Foods 
Bahrein 


Canned vegetables, fruit, and juices. 
Dewanmal Parmanand & Son (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Post Box No. 187, 
Manama. WTD 1/14/61. 


204 Grain Mill Products 


Bahrein bi 


Rice. Dewanmal Parmanand & Son 
(see 203). 


Cambodia 


Wheat flour. Direct purchase for ac- 
count of Cambodian Government only, 
on contract, exclusive agency for sale 
to retailer (see 202). 


Netherlands 
Barley, 5,000 metric tons, for export 
to North Africa. A. L. Hut (commis- 


sion merchant), 99 Kloveniersburgwal, 
Amsterdamy WTD 8/29/57. 


207 Confectionery, Related Products 


Bahrein 


Chewing gum. Dewanmal Parmanand 
& Son (see 203). 


Trucial Oman 


Confectionery, such as chocolate bars, 
candy drops, and chewing gum. Haj 
Janali Alireza Gerashi (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter, commis- 
sion agent), P.O. Box 46, Dubai. WTD 
1/15/59. 


208 Beverage Industries 
New Zealand 


Flavoring for making ice cream. Per- 
fection Ice Cream Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 300-302 Manchester St., Christ- 
church. WTD 10/13/60. 


211 Cigarettes 
Bahrein 


Cigarettes. Dewanmal Parmanand & 


Son (see 203). 
Trucial Oman 


Cigarettes. 
ashi (see 207). 


Haj Janali Alireza Ger- 


222 Broad Woven Fabric Mills, 
Manmade Fiber 


Netherlands 


Glass fiber and polyester curtain ma- 
terial. Direct purchase or agency. D. 
Roos Czn. N.V. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 98 Oude Zijds 
Achterburgwal, Amsterdam. 
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261 Pulp Mills 
Netherlands 


Woodpulp, cellulose, mixed waste 
paper, and waste kraft paper. Papier 
& Cartonfabriek Pekela N.V. (manufac- 
turer), 42 Doorsneeweg, Nieuwe Pekela. 


283 Drugs 
Netherlands 


Chemical-pharmaceutical raw ma- 
terials, and semimanufactures, first qual- 
ity. Exclusive distributorship desired. 
Roger R. Brunschwig (importing dis- 
tributor), 716 Keizergracht, Amster- 
dam. WTD 11/23/60. 

Fine and heavy chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, medicinal herbs, roots, and 
spices, first quality. Havelaar & Bos. 
N.V. (importing distributor), 22 Wijn- 
haven, Rotterdam. Firm desires ex- 
clusive selling rights. WTD 12/1/60. 


284 Soap, Detergents, Perfumes, 
Cosmetics 
Bahrein 
Cosmetics, including perfumes. 
Gholam Reza Kazerooni & Sons (im- 
porter, reexporter, wholesaler), P.O. 
Box No. 149, Bahrein. WTD 10/22/59. 
Soap powder and toilet soap. Dewan- 
mal Parmanand & Son (see 203). 


287 Agricultural Chemicals 


Netherlands 


Insecticides, first quality. 
sires exclusive selling rights. 
& Bos N.V. (see 283). 


Firm de- 
Havelaar 


295 Paving, Roofing Materials 
Norway 

Roofing materials. A/S Reingun 
Kjemisk Teknisk Industri (importing 


distributor, contractor, manufacturer), 
Drammen. WTD 1/4/61. 


349 Fabricated Metal Products 
Netherlands 

Heat resistant valves for chemical in- 
dustry; valves must be resistant to high 
temperatures, 1,500 to 1,700° F. N. 
V. Ubel (importing distributor), 134 
Prins Hendrikkade, Amsterdam. 


353 Construction, Mining, Materials 
Handling Machinery 

Tunisia 

Shovels, excavating and ditching, 2 or 
8 shovels, diesel. A. L. Mercier (im- 
porting distributor), 34 rue de Portu- 
gal, Tunis. Firm wants literature and 
prices airmail, urgent. WTD 9/28/60. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, 


Equipment 
India 


Complete plant for manufacture of 
%- to %-in. diameter steel balls, ca- 
pacity approximately 2,000 gr. per 8-hr. 


30 


day. Maneklal & Sons, Calcutta (im- 
porter, wholesaler of machine tools and 
small scale industrial machinery), 23 
Ganesh Chandra Ave., Calcutta 13. 
WTD 10/28/60. 


Norway 

Machine and hand tools. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. C. Frogner A/S 
(importing distributor, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, manufacturer’s agent), 5 Stor- 
gaten, Oslo. WTD 1/19/61. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Netherlands 


Envelope machinery, new types. 
Firma P. Vlaar & Zonen (manufacturer 
of envelopes), 136e Oostzijde Zaandam. 
Firm requests literature and prices. 
Tunisia 

Machinery to process sisal into cord- 
age and binder twine; yearly produc- 
tion desired is 1,000 metric tons of 
cordage and twine. Firm desires liter- 
ature and prices, preferably in French. 
Salah Ben Hadj Salem Trojette (im- 
porter), 12 rue de la Commission, 
Tunis. WTD 10/25/60. 


356 General Industrial Machinery, 
Equipment 


Netherlands 


Stationary compressors of piston type 
for industrial use (not for garages and 
service stations), complete line. Direct 
purchase and agency. Geveke & Co. 
Technisch Bureau, N.V. (importing dis- 
tributor), 1138 de Ruyterkade, Amster- 
dam C. WTD 8/10/60. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
Norway 

Air-conditioning units, residential and 
industrial. Direct purchase and agency. 
Alfsen og Gunderson (importing dis- 


tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 2b 
Prinsensgate, Oslo. WTD 12/14/60. 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Netherlands 


Electronic instruments for air naviga- 
tion. Direct purchase and agency on 
exclusive basis. Air Parts International, 
N.V. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 149 Haagweg, Rijswijk. 
WTD 12/21/60. 

Norway 


Accessories and components for tele- 
vision sets, A/S Elektrosalg (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer), 4 Mgl- 
lerveien, Oslo. WTD 12/19/60. 

Electronic components for television, 
radio, and other electronic equipment. 
Arthur F. Ulriksen A/S (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 2 
Karl Johansgate, Oslo. WTD 12/19/60. 


372 Aircraft, Parts 
Netherlands 


Airplane parts and accessories. Di- 
rect purchase and agency on exclusive 


basis. Air Parts International, N.V. 
(see 367). 

394 Toys, Athletic Goods 

Norway 


Athletic equipment, including jave- 
lins, discs, strings for tennis racquets, 
spike shoes, and supporters. Gresvig 
A/S (see 191). 


395 Pens, Pencil«, Artists’ Materials 
Netherlands 


Technical drawing materials. J. H. 
van Beek (importing distributor), 63- 
64 Stadhouderskade, Amsterdam. Firm 
requests illustrated literature and price- 
lists. 


Trucial Oman 


Ball point pens. 
Gerashi (see 207). 


Haj Janali-Alireza 
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Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


204 Grain Mill Products 


South Africa, Union of 

Rice, precooked, first quality. Ex- 
elusive representation for Union of 
South Africa of packer or producer. 
Messrs. Rowland Chute & Co., Pty., 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent) , 431 C.T.C. 
Bldgs., Plein St., P.O. Box 1193, Cape 
Town. WTD 11/7/60. 


225 Knitwear 


Hong Kong 


Menswear, such as sweaters and socks, 
best grade. The Hong Kong Commerce, 
Inc. (manufacturer’s agent), China 
Bldg., P.O. Box 14407, Hong Kong. 
WTD 1/30/61. 


229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 
Netherlands 
Piece goods and embroideries to be 


used in manufacturing readymade 
clothing. Agency on exclusive basis. 
Noltes’ Internationale Textiel Agen- 


turen (commission merchant), 31 Sar- 
phatipark, Amsterdam. WTD 11/28/60. 
All types of fabrics for the clothing 
industry. J. Stokvis (manufacturer’s 
agent), 4 Edisonstraat, Amsterdam. 


231 Men’s, Boys’ Suits, Coats 
Norway 


Vinyl jackets for men. Jens F. Ta- 
raldsen (manufacturer’s agent), 6 Prin- 


sensgate, Oslo. WTD 1/3/61. 

233 Women’s, Misses’, Juniors’ 
Outerwear 

Norway 


Vinyl jackets and coats for women. 
Jens F. Taraldsen (see 231). 
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Sweden 

Outerwear of manmade fiber for 
women. Florenius & Co. AB, (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
32 Birger Jarlsgatan, Stockholm O. 
WTD 1/31/52. 


239 Fabricated Textile Products 


Norway 

Household curtains of polyester fiber 
and cotton. Jolly A. Aass & Son (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 20 Akersgaten, Oslo. 
WTD 6/8/60. 


282 Plastic Materials, Synthetic and 
Other Manmade Fibers 
New Zealand 
Acrylic sheet in plain and colors. 


_ Wakefield Metal Co., Ltd. (importer, 


commission merchant), P.O. Box 1342, 
Christchurch. WTD 12/2/60. 


291 Petroleum Refining 
New Zealand 

Oil refinery equipment, new refinery 
to be erected in New Zealand. Hume 
Industries (New Zealand) Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturer), 180 Lambton 
Quay, Wellington, C.1. WTD 10/5/60. 


301 Tires, Tubes 
Tanganyika 

Automotive tires and tubes. Agency 
on consignment. F. J. W. Jansen (im- 


porting distributor), P.O. Box 1301, 
Dar es Salaam. WTD 11/21/60. 


307 Miscellaneous Plastic Products 
Pakistan 


Polyester laminated plastic sheetings. 
Allied Mercantile Syndicate (manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission agent), 13 
Motan Bldg., Bunder Rd., Karachi 2. 
Samples of sheeting desired.* WTD 
1/24/61. 


331 Steel Mill Products 
New Zealand 


Special pipes and waterworks equip- 
ment, including light alloy and stain- 
less steel pipes and fittings. Hume In- 
dustries (New Zealand), Ltd. (see 291). 

Stainless steel sheet and rod, various 
grades, and expanded steel sheet. Wake- 
field Metal Co., Ltd. (see 282). 


335 Rolling, Drawing, Extruding 
Nonferrous Metals 

New Zealand 

Expanded aluminum sheet, plain and 
anodized. Wakefield Metal Co., Ltd. 
(see 282). 
355 Special Industry Machinery 
Dominican Republic 


Sugar mill machinery and equipment. 
Exclusive representation desired. Al- 
fredo Howley (commission agent), 15 
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WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 











Caonabo, Ciudad Trujillo. 
3/60. 


New Zealand 


Chemical processing equipment asso- 
ciated with petroleum chemicals and 
products. Hume Industries (New Zea- 
land), Ltd. (see 291). 


WTD 10/ 


358 Service Industry Machines 
New Zealand 


Sewage treatment plants, all types of 
equipment. Hume Industries (New 
Zealand), Ltd. (see 291). 


364 Electric Lighting, Wiring 


Equipment 
Norway 
Electric installation material for 


ships, and also high tension, 10,000 to 
30,000 v. Norfax (Ketil J. Tveten, 
manufacturer’s agent), 11 Jernbanetor- 
get, Oslo. WTD 11/1/60. 


366 Communications Equipment 
El Salvador 


Telephone equipment and systems; 
telec ication equipment. —Tele- 
phone systems required must have first- 





class technical qualifications and com- 
petitive prices, to permit submitting of 
bids to local government which plans to 
obtain multimillion dollar modern tele- 
phone system for El] Salvador. Repre- 
sentaciones Castro-Rafael Antonio Cas- 
tro (importer, manufacturer’s agent), 
11 Avenida Sur No. 430, Aptdo. Postal 
1045, San Salvador. WTD 12/13/60.. 


391 Jewelry, Silverware, and Plated 
Ware 


Netherlands 
Stainless steel cutlery, low priced. A. 
Herschdorfer & Co. (manufacturer’s 


agent), 80 Johannes Verhulststraat, 
Amsterdam. WTD 11/25/53. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 


141 Dimension Stone 
Greece 


Marble. M. C. Phostiropoulos, S. A. 
(exporter), P.O. Box 617, Athens. 
WTD 9/28/56. 


203 Fresh or Frozen Packaged Fish 


France 


Frozen fish of all types from Atlantic 
Ocean; also frozen cephalopod and 
shellfish. Mareyage et Armement Ro- 
chelais (M. A. R.), (wholesaler, im- 
porter and exporter), Quai Louis-Prun- 
ier, La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime. 
WTD 2/9/61. 


209 Cottonseed Oil Mills 
Guatemala 


Expeller cottonseed oil, crude or re- 
fined, prime or basis prime, 1,000 tons 
annually. Direct or through agents. 
Algodonera Guatemalteca, S. A. (manu- 
facturer), 7a. Avenida 1-82, Zona 4, 
Guatemala, C. A. WTD 7/17/56. 


229 Textile Goods 
India 
Handloom textiles and handicrafts. 
Medium and fine quality, as required by 
buyer. Hindustan Handloom & Handi- 
crafts (exporter and dealer), 11 Gov- 
ernment Place East, Calcutta 1. List.* 
WTD 2/8/61. 
283 Drugs 
Burma ' 
Rauwolfia serpentina roots for medi- 
cal/research purposes, subject to nego- 
tiation. U Tun Hlaing, (sawmill owner 
and timber merchant), Yedashe, Toun- 
goo District. WTD 2/7/61. 
307 Miscellaneous Plastic Products 
France 


Vinyl plastics for flooring, wall cover- 
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ing, metals, and fabrics, 50,000 sq. yd. 
monthly. Direct or through agents. 
Cordoual, 8S. A. (manufacturer), 40 
rue Daguerre, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin). 
WTD 2/3/61. 


352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 
Canada 


Cultivators, tractors, poultry equip- 
ment, corn picker-sheller units, seed 
cleaners, and related items. Shure-Fire 
Enterprises (merchant and interna- 
tional sales representative), 845 Davaar 
Ave., Montreal 8, Quebec. Leaflet. 


355 Special Industry Machines 
Prance 


Kneading machines, best quality. 
Ateliers Coutisson, Societe Anonyme 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
26 rue Desseaux, Rouen, (Seine-Mari- 
time). Pamphlet.* WTD 2/3/61. 


362 Motors, Generators 
Japan 


Toy midget motors, also reduction 
gear boxes, export standard. Direct or 
through agents. Mitsuboshi Trading 
Co., Ine. (exporter and manufacturer), 
87-4 Minami-Yoshida-machi, Minami- 
ku, Yokohama. WTD 2/3/61. 


364 Lighting Fixtures 
France 


Chandeliers, hand-chiselled bronze, 
for ceilings, walls, floor lamps; also 
lanterns, table lamps, and wall brackets. 
High quality, period styles. Direct or 
through agents. P. Maynadier & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 36 rue Amelot, Paris 
11. Catalog.* WTD 2/6/61. 





“A Directory of 


FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
for TRADE and INVESTMENT 


wv 


A by-country listing of government, semi- 
government, and private organizations in 
foreign countries offering informational 
and promotional services to world traders 


and investors. 
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Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices 
and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


366 Telegraph, Telephone Apparatus 
Japan 

Carbon microphone button, for tele- 
phones, megaphones, and toys. Direct 
or through agents. Mitsuboshi Trading 
Co., Inc. (exporter and manufacturer), 
37-4, Minami-Yoshida-machi, Minami- 
ku, Yokohama. WTD 2/3/61. 


396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties 
Kenya 

African woodcarvings, salad sets, ani- 
mals, bookends, other items. Afro Novel- 
ties (export merchant), P.O. Box 9975, 
Mombasa. WTD 2/9/61. 
505 Farm Products, Raw Maperials 
Rhodesia 


Rhodesian game skins. By arrange- 
ment. Henderson & Sons, Pvt., Ltd. 
(rancher), P.O. Box 2217, Bulawayo. 
WTD 2/3/61. 





| FOREIGN VISITORS 








Australia 


J. Cumming, representing James 
Cumming & Sons, 319 Parramatta Rd., 
Auburn, N.S.W. Interested in obtain- 
ing agency for bentonite and general 
foundry supplies such as cove binders, 
washers, exothermics, and fluxes. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 18 via New York 
for 3-week visit. U.S. address: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th St. & Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and Cheyenne. 

L. J. Strothers, representing Endur- 
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ance Electric, Pty., Ltd., Victoria & 
Tennyson Rd., Gladesville, N.S.W. In- 
terested in negotiating agreement for 
manufacture under license of electrical 
meters. Scheduled to arrive March 10 
via Seattle for 2-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: Hotel, Van-Orman Sowler, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. Itinerary: Lafayette, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

Belgium 

Marcel Matthys, representing Etab- 
lissements Mattson B. Matthys & Fils, 
s.p.r.l., 3 Viaamse Kunstlaan, Antwerp. 
Interested in contacting manufacturers 
of hygienic articles for sale in pharma- 
cies; also, retailers of baby articles. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 5 via New 
York for 1-week visit. U.S. address: 
% Belgian Consulate General, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

Marcel Sandyck, representing N. V. 
Sobelhysan, 41 Frans Baetenstraat, 
Deurne, Antwerp. Interested in obtain- 
ing licenses to manufacture U.S. cos- 
metics, particularly hair colorings, in 
Belgium; possibly importing U.S. 
beauty products and purchasing new 
machinery. Firm is erecting a plant 
in St. Nicholas. Mr. Sandyck and 14 
Belgian beauticians will attend the In- 
ternational Beauty Show at New York 
and was scheduled to arrive February 
24 via New York for 17-day visit. U.S. 
address: Hotel Edison, 228 W. 47th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Itinerary: Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York. 


Canada 


Ken Ridley, representing A. D. Rich- 
ardson Co. (Toy & General Import Div- 
ision), Box 2011, 3525 Cornett Rd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Interested in general con- 
sumer goods, including toys, children’s 
books, plastics, and toiletries. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 11 via New York 
for 4- to 7-day visit. U.S. address: 
Park-Sheraton Hotel, 7th Ave. & 55th 
St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Denmark 


Egan Transg, representing Trans¢ 
Trading Co., 58 Vagtelvej, Copenhagen. 
Interested in transparent foil (manufac- 
ture, import, agency). Was scheduled 
to arrive February 26 via New York for 
5- to 6-week visit. U.S. address: % John 
Hamilton, 200 Crocker Ave., Piedmont, 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. 


Greece 


Mrs. Demetra Tsakalos, representing 
George Tsakalos, owner of Hellenikes 
Viomichanies (Greek Industries), 17 
Stadiou St., Athens. Interested in buy- 
ing household utensils, including plastic 
and stainless steel products, porcelain, 
glassware, and costume jewelry. Was 
scheduled to arrive February 15 via 
New York for 1-month visit. U.S. ad- 
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PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPFAPAINI II IIS 


Scandinavian Directory 
Lists Firms, Products 


The 57th edition of Nordisk Han- 
dels Kalender, 1960-61, a general 
directory of names and addresses of 
approximately 85,000 exporters and 
importers as well as industrial and 
commercial houses of Scandinavian 
countries, now is available. 

Countries included are Denmark 
and the Faeroe Islands, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Iceland. The 
publication is indexed in English by 
commodities and industry groups. 
Product headings are given in Eng- 
lish, German, and the country lan- 
guage. Also listed are hotels, ship- 
ping and transport companies, and 
banking and insurance firms. De- 
tails on geography, population, 
trade, economy, production, and 
foreign trade of the northern coun- 
tries are included. 

The directory may be purchased 
for $12 from the publishers, H. P. 
Bovs Bogforlag, 63 Svanemollevej, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. A copy may 
be consulted at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPE ASIF IISAE 


dress: c/o Mrs. Helen Dumas, 3550 82d 
St., Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York and other cities in that area. 


India 


A. N. Kshettry, director, represent- 
ing Indo-Overseas Trading Co., Pvt., 
Ltd., 2 Brabourne Rd., Calcutta 1. In- 
terested in export of medicinal herbs 
and crude drugs. Was scheduled to 
arrive February 24 via San Francisco 
for 15-day visit. U.S. address: None 
given (contact may be made at nearest 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office). Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Washington, New 
York, and Boston. 


Iran 


Siavosh Arjomand, Dipl. Ing., rep- 
resenting The Arj Manufacturing Co. 
(metal products manufacturer), 95 
Ferdowsi Ave., Tehran. Interested in 
visiting manufacturers of oil space 
heaters, all-steel folding chairs, oil- 
water heaters, and other products and 
in purchasing raw materials for these 
products, as well as in studying pur- 
chase of machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 17 via New York for 5- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Metico, 
Inc., 347 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Undecided. 


Japan 


Teruhiko Ilwatake, managing director, 
Kobe Steel Works, Ltd., Wakinohama- 
cho 1 chome, Fukiai Ku, Kobe.  In- 
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terested in making a study of general 
conditions in the U.S. steel and non- 
ferrous industries with a view to im- 
proving or expanding his company’s 
operations. Scheduled to arrive March 
12 via San Francisco for 4-week visit. 
U.S. address: % The Nissho American 
Corp., 80 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San-Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Midland, Roches- 
ter, and New York. ' 

Dr. Torao Nobusawa, chief, radia- 
tion department, representing Osaka 
Prefectural Industrial Research Insti- 
tute, Enokojima, Nishi Ku, Osaka. In- 
terested in a survey of manufacturers 
and users in the United States of elec- 
tronic precision instruments with view 
toward purchasing certain items. Seeks 
technical information on electron micro- 
analyser, particle accelerator, industrial 
gage (by radiation), and electronic 
computer. Scheduled to arrive March 
19 via Los Angeles for 3-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o C. Itoh & Co., 425 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, and 
New York.” 


Yoshinosuke Yamaguchi, president, 
representing Yamaguchi Co., Ltd. 
(Yamaguchi Mokuzai Kogei K.K., 
manufacturer-exporter of wooden fur- 
niture), 2 Kamiya 1-chome, Kita-ku, 
Tokyo. Interested in export of wooden 
furniture, particularly tables, desks 
and cabinets for homes, offices, hotels, 
churches, or laboratories. Was sched- 
uled to arrive February 16 via San 
Francisco for 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Dane Kato, President, Dane’s 
Distributing Co., 1400 Addison St., 
Berkeley, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Honolulu. 


Switzerland 


Ernst Keller and Bruno Neuensch- 
wander, representing Firma Ernst 
Keller Building Machinery, 7 Glaubten- 
strasse, Zurich. Interested in agency 
in Switzerland for construction machin- 
ery of all kinds, as well as roadbuild- 
ing machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
March 12 via New York for 3-day visit. 
U.S. address: Hotel New Yorker, 8th 
Ave. & 34th St., New York, N.Y. Vis- 
itors prefer negotiating in German. 
Itinerary: None given. 





Bids... 


(Continued from page 25) 


2321, deadline March 23; circular saw, 
complete with motor and control gear, 
No. 2325, March 28; fans, 9, high-speed 
propellor type, 48-in. diameter fitted 
with enclosed electric motors, No. 2326, 
March 29. 


Bids, accompanied by 2 percent de- 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


NEW TRADE LISTS 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division and 
from eee of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $2 a list for each 
country. Telephone WOrth 7-4130. 

Most of these lists are prefaced by a 
brief review of basic trade and industry 
data collected in making the compila- 
tions. All are dated February 1961. 


Bag and Bagging Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Dental Supply Houses—Brazil. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Finland. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 





posit, invited by Controller of Stores, 
Atbara.* 

Hydraulic press, complete, for baling 
lint cottons at rate of 21 bales of 430 lb. 
each per hr., bale size 40 by 27 by 27 in., 
6 straps %-in. wide, box size 39 by 
25 in.; bids invited until March 18 by 
Sudan Gezira Board, Barakat. Bid 
notice.* 


Thailand 


Steam generator, 1, 12 kg./sq.cm., not 
less than 2,000 kg. per hr., from ar- 
tesian water of 30°C using oil fuel; 
yarn bleaching and dyeing unit, 1, using 
bleaching powder, hydrogen peroxide or 
vat dyes for yarn Nos. 12 to 40; color 
pressing machine, 1, quote on sizés 36 
and 92 in.; mercerizing machine, 1, ca- 
pacity 4,000 meters per 8 hr.; quote 
sizes 36 and 42 in. wide; spinning ma- 
chines, 2, for weft yarn, fully auto- 
matic. 

Bids invited until April 7 by Weaving 
Organization (Bangsue), Bangkok. 
Power available 440 v., 3 phase, 50 
cycles. Deposit required, about $7,- 
000.* 

Cellulose film, 27,000 reels, size 103 
mm. by 1,575 meters; bids invited until 
March 7 by Thai Tobacco Monopoly, 
"Bangkok. Bid invitation.* 


Uruguay 


Sodium vapor lamps, tender No. 4513, 
bid deadline March 15; electric lamps 
and fluorescent tubes, tender No. 4519, 
deadline March 21; gypsum, No. 4520, 
March 22; air compressor, 1, No. 4521, 
March 23. 

Bids invited by A.N.C.A.P. (Admin- 
istration Naccional de Combustibles, 
Alcohol y Portland), Montevideo. Bids 
must be submitted through agent estab- 
lished in Uruguay. Tenders in Span- 
ish.* 
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French Producers Propose 
Licensing Arrangements 


Interest has been expressed by two 
French firms in concluding licensing ar- 
rangements with U.S. companies. One 
firm wants to manufacture pharmaceu- 
tical products in France; the other, elec- 
trotechnical porcelain specialties. Di- 
rect correspondence is invited at the ad- 
dresses given. 

@ Centrale Porcelainiere (S.A. Cen- 
por), Les Vignes e Panazol, Boite Pos- 
tale No. 145, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
France, manufactures and exports elec- 
trotechnical porcelain specialties (un- 
mounted articles). The firm now wishes 
to expand its activities to include the 
manufacture, under license, of related 
but not competitive U.S. articles for 
sale throughout the European Com- 
mon Market. 

Centrale Porcelainiere reportedly op- 
erates a large plant in the suburbs of 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, and is equipped 
to produce unmounted articles of all 
types of specifications. A force of 150 
is maintained. 

The French firm also expressed in- 
terest in obtaining an agent for its 
products in the United States and/or in 
exporting its electrotechnical porcelain 
specialties directly to U.S. importing 
industries. 

@ A license to manufacture U.S. 
pharmaceutical products for sale 
throughout France is sought by Eta- 
blissements Silbert & Ripert Freres, 30 
rue Benedit, Marseille 4, France, man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer of 
pharmaceutical products. The firm 





Investor in Garbage Disposal 
Plant Sought by Greek City 


U.S. collaboration for construction 
and operation of a garbage processing 
plant for conversion of garbage into 
organic fertilizer is sought by the 
Mayor of the City of Patras, Greece. 

The plant, to be established in Patras, 
should have a daily processing capacity 
of at least 100 tons of garbage. Approxi- 
mately 100 tons of garbage are collected 
daily in Patras, said to be of the follow- 
ing composition, in percentages: Or- 
ganic waste, 45; paper, 20; various 
metals, 6; rags, 2; glass, 4; bones, 2; 
and miscellaneous, 21. 

The U.S. investor would build and 
operate the plant either on a conces- 
sion basis or in partnership with the 
municipality. Funds are expected to 
become available this spring as « result 
of the sale of the Patras electric power- 
plant to the Greek Public Power Corp. 
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also is an exporter of chemical prod- 
ucts and medicinal herbs. 

Contemplating an expansion pro- 
gram, this well-organized Marseille 
concern is said to be one of the largest 
in the area. The firm has branch 
houses and a sales organization which 
includes south and southeastern France. 

Silbert & Ripert also are interested 
in obtaining the agency for U.S. phar- 
maceutical products. 





Firm in Israel Asks 
Insecticide License 


A licensing agreement with a U.S. 
company for the manufacture in Israel 
of household insecticides, pesticides, dis- 
infectants, cleansing products, and pro- 
tective products for building materials 
is proposed by R. Jewnin & M. Joffe, 
Tel Aviv. The firm mainly seeks tech- 
nical know-how. Capital participation 
is welcomed but not required. 

The Israel firm, which operates a 
plant at Kiryat Arieh, near Petah 
Tikva, reportedly has been producing 
pesticides and insecticides since 1923 
and would like to augment its activities 
by including the manufacture of new 
U.S. pesticides, disinfectants, and sim- 
ilar products. The firm now manufac- 
tures the following insecticides as con- 
centrates and ready made preparations: 
Pyrethrum, lindane, malathion, chlor- 
dane, and lethane. Disinfectants are 
produced from chresol and phenol deri- 
vatives, ammonium compounds, and 
iodine. 

In return for the investment sought, 
royalty payments are offered on all 
products manufactured and/or direct 
participation in the management. Full 
agreement, however, will be a matter 
for negotiation. 

Interested firms are invited to address 
correspondence to R. Jewnin & M. Joffe, 
16 Mizrachi Street, P.O. Box 5068, Tel 
Aviv, Israel. 





German Producer Wants 
To Make Aluminum Doors 


A license to manufacture a U.S. line 
of aluminum doors is sought by Ger- 
hardi & Co., Luedenscheid, Germany. 

This long established firm manufac- 
tures and exports pressed and drawn 
parts of aluminum, extruded sections, 
and hotel kitchen equipment of alumi- 
num. Expansion plans now include the 
manufacture under license of aluminum 
doors. 

Write directly to Gerhardi & Co., 2 
Schlittenbacherstrasse, Luedenscheid, 
Germany. 





Investment Opportunity 
Cited in East Africa 


Seven additional investment oppor- 
tunities have been reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Trade Mis- 
sion to Kenya and Tanganyika. These 
proposals are based on interviews of 
Mission members with businessmen in 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 23, p. 3). 
These opportunities will require further 
development. Interested investors, 
therefore, are invited to write directly 
to the firms at the addresses given. 

Dates of available World Trade Di- 
rectory Reports (WTD) are indicated. 
The WTD reports are available from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Agriculture 


Plantation owner seeks financing in a 
partnership arrangement for a 70,000- 
acre plantation on Tana River, 20 miles 
from the coast, Sugarcane, pineapple, 
and other crops can be grown. Cocoa 
experimental station would be involved. 
U.S. participation at the outset would 
be about $150,000; owner would provide 
land and technical know-how. L. W. 
Bion, P.O. Box 162, Kiambu, Kenya. 
WTD 5/15/59. 

U.S. investors offered participation in 
developed and underdeveloped farmland 
suitable for ranching, beef, sheep, cof- 
fee, tea, pyrethrum, sisal, sugar, and 
other crops. Dalgetty & Co., P.O. Box 
96, Nairobi, Kenya. WTD 4/16/52. 


Beverages 


Bottling plant seeks financial assist- 
ance to extend bottling and distribution 
of soft drinks to other territories in 
East Africa. Seeks partnership with 
U.S. investor contributing about $140,- 
000. Seven-Up Bottling Co. (Kenya), 
Ltd., P.O. Box 272, Nairobi, Kenya. 
WTD 11/25/60. 


Textiles 


Cooperative wants technical and fi- 
nancial assistance in establishment of a 
plant to produce cordage, bags, and 
other items from local sisal. Kiliman- 
jaro Native Co-op Union, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 3032, Moshi, Tanganyika. 

Trading firm seeks joint venture for 
manufacture of gunny sacks from sisal. 
Also interested in joint venture for 
establishment of plant to manufacture 
household utensils and a pyrethrum 
processing plant. Old East African 
Trading Co., P.O. Box 173, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika. WTD 12/22/59. 


(See Opportunity, page 40) 
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India Motor Concern 
Asks U.S. Know-How 


A joint-venture arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the manufacture in India 
of generating sets, not exceeding 25 
kilowatt, electric, diesel, gas, and other 
types, and trollies for starting jet air- 
eraft, is proposed by Motor & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers, Ltd. of Calcutta. A 
plant capable of producing generating 
sets of 20 to 25 kilowatts each and jet 
starting trollies of 25 kilowatts is pro- 
posed. 

Established in 1948, the firm now 
manufactures electric motors ranging 
from fractional to 25 horsepower; 
flameproof motors, polishing lathes, 
bench grinders, switches, starters, gen- 
erators, generating sets, and centrifugal 
pumping sets. The firm would like to 
expand its activities to include generat- 
ing sets in sizes from 5 to 25 kilowatts, 
for which an extensive market report- 
edly exists throughout India, the Middle 
East, and Far East. U.S. technical 
know-how, essential components, com- 
ponent parts, and testing equipment are 
sought. In return, the Indian firm 
offers participation in the enterprise, 
royalty payments on all products manu- 
factured, or some other mutually satis- 
factory arrangement. 

The plant, located at 10 Jawpur Road, 
South Dum Dum, Calcutta, is said to be 
well equipped with a foundry (ferrous 
and nonferrous), machine shop, and 
other workshop facilities for various 
processes required in the manufacture 


U.A.R. Plastics Firm 
Offers Joint Venture 


A joint venture arrangement with a 
U.S. manufacturer of plastic raw mate- 
rials and plastic molding equipment is 
proposed by Societe E] Salam Pour Les 
Plastiques (Fadel Spahi & Co.), of 
Alexandria, United Arab Republic. 

The firm manufactures plastic items 
for the local spinning and weaving in- 
dustry, as well as household plastic 
utensils, and wishes to expand and 
diversify its activities. In collaboration 
with a U.S. manufacturer, the Alex- 
andria firm particularly is interested 
in developing a line of plastics such as 
sheetings, coatings, tiles, tubes, pipes, 
foam material, window shutters, and 
venetian blinds. U.S. technical know- 
how and machinery are sought for the 
proposed expanded plastics production 
for which there is said to be a vast 
market in the United Arab Republic. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Societe E] Salam Pour Les 
Plastiques (Fadel Spahi & Co.), 168 
rue Mustafa Kamel, Alexandria, 
U.A.R. 
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of electric motors. Motor & Machinery 
Manufacturers, Ltd., has branches at 
Bombay, Madras, and New Delhi, and a 
large number of distributors, agents, 
and authorized dealers. Approximately 
528 persons are employed. 

Additional details outlining the tech- 
nical collaboration proposal are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested firms 
also are invited to write directly to the 
firm at its head office, 31 Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta 12, India. 





Indian Firm Seeks 
Machinery Investor 


U.S. collaboration for the manufac- 
ture in India of delinting machinery is 
proposed by K.C.P. Ltd. of Madras. : 

Said to be one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sugar, chemical, cement, 
and paper machinery, the firm would 
like to expand activities by adding de- 
linter production facilities for process- 
ing cottonseed. Approximately $500,000 
is required for the project. The firm 
seeks half this amount from the U.S. 
investor. Association with a U.S. firm 
now engaged in this activity primarily 
is desired. 

About 800 delinters are required to 
process the cottonseed in the 1960-61 
season, which is estimated at 1.8 million 
tons. Only about 5 percent of this total 
is likely to be crushed for oil, the re- 
mainder to be used as livestock feed. 
About 110,000 tons of linters and 250,- 
000 tons of oil could be recovered from 
the cottonseed, leaving cake and hulls 
for feed. 

Interested U.S. manufacturers may 
write directly to V. Ramakrishna, Man- 
aging Director, K.C.P. Ltd., 38 Mount 
Road, Madras 6, India. 





Capital To Expand Laundry 
Facilities Needed in Mexico 


Capital investment of up to $70,000 
to expand laundry facilities is sought 
by L. S. Constantine, a Mexican busi- 
nessman. 

The laundry, established in 1955, 
occupies 10,000 square feet on a 284,- 
000 square foot plot of land. This laun- 
dry is said to be one of about 8 serving 
Torreon, Coahuila, with a population 
of 183,000, and the neighboring city 
of Gomez Paltio, Durango, with about 
100,000. | 

The firm proposes to expand plant 
capacity with additional capital invest- 
ment and to purchase necessary laun- 
dry equipment from the United States. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


French City Invites 
Branch Activities 


Private U.S. investment is invited 
by the Municipality and Chamber of 
Commerce of Angouleme, France, for 
oversea branch operations, particularly 
establishment of light and heavy indus- 
tries in the immediate area of Angou- 
leme. 

City officials indicate a number of ad- 
vantages are offered U.S. investors who 
may wish to participate in the economic 
development program of that country. 
An industrial zone of 10 acres, in the 
suburbs of the city, is said to be ready 
for immediate utilization and an addi- 
tional area of over 40 acres will be 
available for the expansion of existing 
enterprises through joint-venture opera- 
tions or setting up branch factories. 

U.S. firms considering the establish- 
ment of new industry in Angouleme 
will be granted favorable terms, includ- 
ing the sale of choice sites at cost price, 
appreciable tax reductions, and credit 
facilities. 

Angouleme, in the department of 
Charente, southwest France, is about 
60 miles north from Bordeaux and has 
an approximate population of 44,000. 
Good communication, power, water, 
fuel, rail, and road facilities reportedly 
exist. A labor force of about 1,200 to 
1,500 is said to be available locally. 
Natural gas is supplied by Lacq. 

The metallurgical industry is well 
represented in Charente which is said 
to be an important center for the pro- 
duction of paper and footwear. Cognac 
distilling reportedly ranks among the 
chief activities. Other resources, trade, 
or industries of the department are 
agriculture, viticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, dairy industry, exploitation of 
quarries, and production of cement, 
lime, potteries, and ceramics. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing directly to Mairie d’Angou- 
leme, Hotel de Ville, Angouleme, Char- 
ente, France, or to the Chambre de 
Commerce d’Angouleme, Hotel de la 
Chambre de Commerce, Angouleme, 
Charente, France. 





In return for the investment, Mr. 
Constantine offers participation in the 
enterprise and/or is willing to give his 
other properties as security for the in- 
vestment. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with L. S. Constantine, Edificio 
Esparza, Depto. #1, Morelos 7 Cepeda, 
Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico. 





U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
oil in October-December 1960 were up 
sharply from shipments in October-De- 
cember 1959, but exports of cotton-seed 
oil and oilseed meals were down 
sharply.—Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 











New Books and Reports 








Training Managers Abroad. By Jane 
Dustan and Barbara Makanowitzky. 
New York, 1960. In twa volumes. 
527 pp., index, bibliography. $12.50. 
Published by the Council for Interna- 

tional Progress in Management, this 
research report describes over 450 in- 
ternational management training and 
development programs of private and 
governmental organizations throughout 
the world. 

Financed by the Ford Foundation, 
the book brings together information on 
the international training activities of 
companies, consultants, universities, as- 
sociations, governments, foundations, 
institutes, banks. The report may be 
obtained from the publisher, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Also available from the same pub- 
lisher is a review, Training American 
Businessmen for Work Abroad, by Jane 
Dustan, of the eight courses in the 
United States and the one in Mexico 
City that provide businessmen with in- 
struction in the culture or language of 
a foreign country. This 32-page 
brochure is priced at $2.50. 


The World Agricultural Situation, 1961. 
Washington, D.C. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 47 pp. 

Prepared by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, this publication presents a 
world summary of the agricultural sit- 
uation in 1961, covering production, 
stocks and supplies, demand, prices, and 
trade. Regional and commodity sum- 
maries also are given. Information on 
production, trade, economic conditions, 
and long-range outlook by country and 
area are provided. 

Charts and tabular data are included. 


Taxation in India. Harvard Law 
School International Program in Tax- 
ation. Boston. Little, Brown & Co., 
1960. 555 pp. $15. 

Prepared by the International Pro- 
gram in Taxation in consultation with 
the United Nations Secretariat, this 
World Tax Series study presents a 
concise description of the structure of 
taxation by the Central and State Gov- 
ernments and a functional, point-by- 
point analysis of each important tax. 

Part I contains background on dis- 
tribution of tax powers under the In- 
dian Constitution of 1950, the public 
finance system, and tax administration, 
and a survey of the various Central, 
State, and local taxes. 


% 


Part II is a detailed analysis of the 
income tax law. International aspects 
of the income tax are covered in a 
separate chapter. Separate treatment 
is also given to the special exemptions 
for new industrial undertakings, the 
intercorporate dividend exemption, and 
the development rebate. 

In Part III, the Central excise tax, 
the system of State sales taxes, and 
two new taxes—the net wealth tax and 
the expenditure tax—are described. 

Material in the 1960 cumulative sup- 
plement brings Taxation in India up to 
date as of April 1, 1960. 


Investing and Licensing Conditions in 
37 Countries. New York. Business 
International, 1960. 154 pp. $60. 
The fifth annual edition of this special 

report on investing and licensing con- 
ditions in 37 countries presents up-to- 
date information about changes in laws 
and regulations affecting foreign invest- 
ments and their administration. 

For the various countries, such fac- 
tors as business organization, licensing, 
transfer of earnings and capital, taxes, 
labor, foreign trade, tariffs, and pricing 
are discussed. 


The Anglo-American Year Book, 1961. 
Published by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, 75 Brook 
Street, London, W.1. 676 pp. US- 
$4.10 post free. 

The largest section of this 49th edi- 





Data on Farm Chemicals 
In Cambodia Available 


Market information compiled by the 
U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh on agri- 
cultural and veterinary chemicals in 
Cambodia now is available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Included are statistics on import of 
pesticides, insecticides, and _ similar 
chemicals for the first 9 months of 1960, 
and tables covering fertilizer imports, 


1957-59 and January-August 1960. 
Crop acreage and livestock totals also 
are given. ? 

Statistics indicate that U.S. firms 


provide only a small proportion of 
Cambodian imports of agricultural 
chemicals; this proportion, it is be- 
lieved, could be increased. 





PPPPPPPPPPPPPEPIPEIPPIPEIPPIAIEA 


Luxembourg Chamber 
Issues Market Guide 


A brochure entitled, “Guide to 
the Luxembourg Market,” has been 
published by the Luxembourg 
Chamber of Commerce. The guide, 
written in French, German, and 
English, is designed as a source of 
information for foreign traders 
and investors. 

The first part contains market- 
ing and economic data on Luxem- 
bourg and information on the cus- 
toms system, foreign trade licens- 
ing, and commercial law; the sec- 
ond part contains lists of producers 
and importers by commodity. Sev- 
eral copies of the publication are 
available on short loan from the 
European Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Copies have also been supplied 
to the Department’s Field Offices. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPEEPIIAIEN 


tion is a commercial directory of Brit- 
ish and U. S. firms, giving the sub- 
sidiaries, agents, and representatives of 
each in the other country. 

Articles on English law for Ameri- 
cans and American law for Britons 
cover taxation, patents, and company 
law. Sections on diplomatic and con- 
sular representation in the United 
States and the United Kingdom give 
data on passport, visa, and currency 
regulations, and customs regulations of 
the United States. 


A Company Guide to Sources of Ex- 
port Financing. Machinery and AIl- 
lied Products Institute and Conncil 
for Technological Advancement, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
1961. 129 pp. $5 to members, $7.50 
to nonmembers. 

This publication describes the cur- 
rent functions and policies of the major 
U.S. and international institutions ac- 
tive in foreign financing and elabor- 
ates on the detailed methods and pro- 
cedures which manufacturers must fol- 
low in seeking medium-term credit for 
their deferred payment export sales. 

Activities of the Export-Import 
Bank, Development Loan Fund, World 
Bank, International Finance Corpo- 
ration, commercial banks, Transoc- 
eanic-AOFC, Ltd., and the U.S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s investment guaranty program 
are treated in separate chapters. The 
appendix deals briefly with the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, International Monetary Fund, In- 
ternational Development Association, 
and Inter-American Development Bank. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Peru To Expand, Improve 
Water and Sewage System 


A Peruvian program to improve and 
expand the water supply and sewage 
system in Arequipa will be assisted by 
the first loan approved by the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The loan, equivalent to $3.9 million, 
will help the regional development pro- 
gram of southern Peru by providing 
facilities essential for the establish- 
ment of new industrial and commercial 
activities. 

It will also help to improve living 
conditions and agricultural production 
in and around Arequipa. 


Future Expansion Seen 


The project provides for construction 
of all facilities required to meet the 
needs of the metropolitan area of Are- 
quipa during a 15-year period. The 
basic works are being planned with a 
view to future expansion. 

Under the program, the city’s water 
supply will be increased from a flow of 
400 liters a second to 1,000, and the 
area of irrigated land adjacent to the 
city will be doubled and other irriga- 
tion systems will be improved. 

Arequipa’s current water supply 
comes from a spring (La Bedoya) and 
from the Zamacola Canal which draws 
its water from the Chile River. 

The program provides for enlarge- 
ment of the canal, construction of an 
intake line between the Canal and the 
purification plant at La Tomilla, and 
construction of water treatment plants, 
storage facilities, distribution lines, sec- 
ondary pipelines, service connections, 
and meters. 

The sewage disposal system includes 
installation of 208 kilometers of con- 
crete conduits and construction of a 
sewage treatment plant. 

Construction will require 4 years. 

Arequipa, with 123,000 persons, is 
the most important city in southern 
Peru and the second largest in the 
country. 

Its water supply is extremely defi- 
cient and large areas of the city re- 
ceive no water at all. At least 37 per- 
cent of the community is without water 
and sewerage connections. 

Sanitary conditions are highly un- 
satisfactory and are worsened by the 
use of untreated sewage for irrigation 
in areas just outside the city. 

Lack of water has also been an im- 
portant factor in limiting the develop- 
ment of the community and the estab- 
lishment of new industrial and com- 
mercial activities in the southern Peru 
region, one of the nation’s most under- 
developed areas. 

(See Peru, page 39) 
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Ethiopia Plans 27 New Airports; 
DLF Loan To Help Buy Equipment 


FIVE major and 22 minor airports in Ethiopia will be built or im- 
proved with the assistance of a $19.5 million loan approved in 
January by the Development Loan Fund. 

The DLF funds will be used for procurement of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services in the United States or within Ethiopia. 


Air transportation is particularly im- 
portant to Ethiopia because of its 
mountainous terrain, which 
many population centers virtually in- 
accessible by land. 

The U.S. engineering firm of Am- 
mann & Whitney-Husted prepared cost 
estimates and all plans for the airport 
program and will supervise construc- 
tion. 

Except for work on the minor air- 
ports to be undertaken by the Civil 
Aviation Department of the Ethiopian 
Ministry of Public Works and Com- 
munications, all construction will be 
carried out by U.S. prime contractors. 

The completed facilities will be under 
supervision of the Civil Aviation De- 
partment, except for certain structures 
at the new Bole Airport at Addis 
Ababa. These structures will be op- 
erated by the Ethiopian Air Lines, 
with whom Trans-World Airlines has 
a mangement contract. 

DLF funds used to meet local cur- 
rency costs incurred on the project will 
be placed in a segregated account and 
will be used for purchases of imports 
from the United States. 


Bole International Airport 


This airport will be newly built, and 
will be capable of handling jet aircraft. 
Ethiopian Air Lines and other inter- 
national carriers are expected to pro- 
vide jet accommodations connecting this 
terminus with Western Europe, West 
Africa, and other international destina- 
tions. 

The installation at Bole will consist 
of a runway, taxiways, aprons, an 
internal road network, a terminal sys- 
tem, a freight warehouse, a fire station 
and equipment compound, a meteoro- 
logical station, a perimeter fence, and 
facilities for water, sewage, navigation 
aids, communications, and lighting. 


Asmara International Airport 


The present airport will be expanded 
te provide jet-handling capacity. This 
airport is also important for interna- 
tional service. 

The installation will consist of a run- 
way extension, a taxiway and apron, 
the overlaying of existing pavement, 
the improvement of drainage, and the 
provision of lighting and utilities, access 
roads, and a terminal building. 


leaves | 





Dire Dawa Airport 

Existing facilities will be improved 
and expanded. This airport is a com- 
bined civil and military field recently 
transferred to civilan control. 

The Dire-Dawa-Harar district is the 
main industrial center and the third- 
largest population center in Ethiopia. 
It is the site of railroad repair shops, 
large cotton-spinning plants, a cement 
factory, and other industries. 

The work will include extension of 
the apron; drainage stabilization of the 
runway shoulders; and the provision 
of a fire-crash station, navigational aids 
and communications, lighting facilities, 
a terminal building, utilities, and road- 
ways and parking areas. 


Jimma Airport 


Existing facilities will be expanded. 
(See Ethiopia, page 39) 





San Bernardino Road Tunnel 
To Be Built in Switzerland 


BERN.—The Federal Council here 
has approved construction of the San 
Bernardino tunnel which will be a part 
of the new national highway system. 
The tunnel will provide a_ connection 
for motor vehicle traffic between the 
Ticino and the Grisons and will be 
6,550 meters long. 

Total cost of the project is estimated 
at 72.5 million francs (US$16.8 mil- 
lion). 

The Government’s participation in 
the financing of the tunnel, however, 
will not be decided upon until after the 
referendum scheduled on March 5, re- 
garding the increase in the gasoline 
tax. 

The Federal Council hopes construc- 
tion of the tunnel can commence this 
spring and that it will be completed by 
1966. 

The San Bernardino tunnel is one of 
the major tunnel projects to be under- 
taken in Switzerland in the next dec- 
ade. The most significant of other cur- 
rent projects is the tunnel through the 
Great St. Bernhard in the Valais, al- 
ready under construction—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 
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German Waterway 
To Be Constructed 


MUNICH.—The Rhein-Main-Donau 
AG of Munich, in charge of the con- 
struction of the Rhine-Main-Danube 
waterway, expects construction work to 
be carried on according to plan in 
1961. 

The plans provide for the new port 
of Bamberg, owned by the State of 
Bavaria, to be in operation by this fall. 

Bamberg is located on the river Main 
at the point where the canal from the 
Main via the Regnitz River valley is 
being branched off. 

The recent beginning of construction 
on this section has put an end to the 
quarrel with the Federal Railroad as to 
the usefulness of the whole project. 

The canal linking Nuernberg with 
the Main and Rhine waterways is 
planned to be completed in 1967. The 
port of Nuernberg, construction of 


which will soon be started, is also 
slated to be finished by 1967. 
Continuation of the canal from 


Nuernberg to the Danube is being re- 
considered now from the technical and 
economic standpoints as to which of 
the two possible routes it should fol- 
low. 

One route is directly along the way 
from Nuernberg to Bachhausen and 
then via a section of the old Ludwig 
Canal and the Altmuehl River valley 
to Kelheim; the alternate route would 
link the industrial area of Sulzbach- 
Rosenberg in Oberpfalz, east of Nuern- 
berg, with the waterway. 

Obstacles to navigation on the 
Danube between Passau and Jochen- 
stein (on the Austrian border) have 





been completely removed, according to 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Rhein-Main-Donau AG. 

The big double lock at Jochenstein, 
where the German part of the Rhine- 
Main-Danube waterway ends, has 
proved to be both a good source of elec- 
tric power and a major aid to navi- 
gation. , 

Construction in 1961 will include 
completion of the section of the Main 
between Schweinfurt and Bamberg, 
and the beginning of construction on 
the canal between Bamberg and Strul- 
lendorf and on the sluice and weir at 
Buckenhofen. 

In 1962 the rest of the canalization 
of the Regnitz River will be started 
from the sluice and power station at 
Buckenhofen. At the same time, con- 
struction of a further stretch of 6 kil- 
ometers of the canal, a sluice at Hau- 
sen, and of several bridges will be 
started. 

Construction in the next few years 
appears to be assured from the finan- 
cial aspect. 

The federal program for the budget 
years 1959-62 for construction of wat- 
terways includes completion of the 
Main canalization to Bamberg, low 
water regulation in the Danube, and 
construction on the canal between Bam- 
berg and Nuernberg. 

Traffic on the completed parts of the 
sy and Danube has increased mark- 
edly. 

Freight traffic on the Main amounted 
to over 8 million metric tons in the first 
half of 1960, an increase of 19 percent 
over the like period in 1959 (1 metric 
ton = 2,200 pounds). On the Bava- 
rian part of the canalized Main, the 
increase amounted to 15 percent. 

(See Waterway, page 39) 


Spanish To Expand 
Power in Andalusia 


The Spanish Government plans to 
purchase U.S. thermal electrical power 
generating equipment to help serve the 
Andalusian region. 

An $8.7 million credit from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington was 
recently authorized for purchase of the 
U.S. equipment. 

The Instituto Nacional de Industria 
(INI), a Government agency, will re- 
ceive the credit. Boilers and generating 
machinery will be installed at Cadiz. 

Power-generating items will be sup- 
plied by Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co. of New York City, and 
boilers and related equipment will be 
provided by the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co. of New York City. 

The Cadiz thermal station is strate- 
gically located to help serve the Andalu- 
sian region and will be connected with 
major power load centers at Sevilla, 
Cordoba, Malaga, and Almeria. 

Use of thermal systems is considered 
most practical in the effort to keep up 
with the growing demand for electric- 
ity, since sparse rainfall in the area 
handicaps hydroelectric generation of 
power. 

The U.S. equipment to be financed by 
Eximbank will give the Cadiz station a 
third generating unit and an additional 
62,500 kilowatts. This unit will cost an 
estimated $10.8 million. 

Current capabilities at Cadiz are 60,- 
000 kilowatts generated by two units. 

The new unit is designed to use oil, 
gas, or domestic coal as fuel, whichever 
offers the cheapest operating costs. 
Present plans call for the use of coal. 











Pakistan Prepares Program 
To Modernize Railroads 


The Pakistan Railroad Board re- 
cently announced in Rawalpindi that it 
is preparing a plan for expansion of the 
North Western Railway to cope with 
the increasing load resulting from In- 
dus Basin replacement works. 

The railway plan will cost an esti- 
mated rupees 100 million (US$21 mil- 
lion) of which approximately 70 million 
rupees will be in foreign exchange. 

Under this plan the Railroad Board 
wants to obtain 2,500 cars and 25 loco- 
motives. The line capacity would also 
be increased in eight sections; signal- 
ing and terminal facilities would be 
improved at 18 and 13 stations, respec- 
tively. 

Priorities for this work will be fixed 
in conjunction with the West Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Au- 
thority. 
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Laws, Regulations, and Other 
Information Relating to 


Foreign-Trade Zones in the 
United States 





A 30-cent handbook sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Peru... 
(Continued from page 37) 


Bank Loan 


The loan, to be made partly in dol- 
lars and partly in soles, will be granted 
from the ordinary capital resources of 
the Bank, part of which is paid in 
dollars, and part in the national cur- 
rency of each member country. 

The borrower is the Corporacion de 
Saneamiento de Arequipa, an autono- 
mous agency created by a law approved 
by the Peruvian Congress and signed 
by the President in January. 

Up to $1,450,000 will be extended in 
dollars to cover foreign currency needs 
of the project; the equivalent of the 
remaining $2,450,000 will be loaned in 
soles (66 million) for local currency 
costs. 

The Bank loan will cover 61 percent 
of the estimated cost of 172 million 
soles. Remaining costs will be financed 
by contributions to the Corporacion 
from government agencies and from 
service and connection charges to cus- 
tomers. 





Waterway... 
(Continued from page 38) 


During the same period, freight turn- 
over on the German Danube amounted 
to 1.5 million metric tons. The ex- 
pected 1960 final total was 3 million 
metric tons. 

On the basis of already existing or- 
ders, German and Austrian shipping 
companies are optimistic about the first 
quarter of 1961. 

At a meeting in the middle of De- 
cember 1960, in which the transport 
program for 1961 was agreed upon, 
problems which will arise in connec- 
tion with the various pipeline projects 
in Bavaria and the Soviet Bloc states 
were discussed. 

The companies expect the realization 
of these plans to have an effect upon 
Danube navigation but they see no di- 
rect threat to tanker traffic between 
southeastern Europe and Germany. 

The upper Danube Power Plant Com- 
pany (Obere Donau Kraftwerke AG), 
a subsidiary company of the Rhein- 
Main-Donau AG, Munich, founded in 
December 1958, started operation of 
the new Danube power plant Obereloh- 
ingen in November 1960 after a con- 
struction period of 21 months. 

The plant is located about 10 kilom- 
eters downstream from Ulm. It is de- 
signed for a waterflow of 190 cubic 
meters a second and a drop of 5.86 
meters. The capacity of the generators 
is 9,000 kilowatts; they will produce an 
estimated 49 million kilowatt hours an- 
nually. 

The two sets of machines consist of 
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Kaplan turbines with a rotation of 100 
revolutions per minute and rotary cur- 
rent synchronizing generators with a 
current of 3,150 volts. 

The Oberelohingen power plant is the 
first link in a chain of five powerplants 
to be erected on the Upper Danube 
with an annual average production of 
250 million kilowatt hours. They are 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
1963.—U.S. Consulate General. 





Jet Service Capabilities 
Planned for Manila Airport 


The Republic of the Philippines plans 
to modernize Manila’s International 
Airport to help provide jet service ca- 
pabilities. 

A $5 million Export-Import Bank 
loan, proceeds of which will be used to 
acquire U.S. equipment and engineer- 
ing services, will finance communication 
and navigation facilities, construction 
equipment, spare parts, training facil- 
ities, and technical services. 

Manila International now serves both 
domestic and international flights. It 
is also home base for the Philippine 
Airlines, which provides practically all 
domestic aviation. 

Nine airlines are operating 55 inter- 
national flights into Manila weekly in 
addition to 184 flights by Philippine 
Airlines. 

The modernization work in which the 
Eximbank loan will assist is already in 
progress. Work is underway on a new 
terminal building, and new approach 
roads and parking facilities will be 
built. This is in addition to the U.S. 
equipment to be financed by the loan. 

Further information concerning this 
project may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the Airports Division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
Manila. 





Ethiopia . . . 
(Continued from page 37) 


Jimma, the capital of Kaffa province, 
is the center of one of the more densely 
populated areas of the nation, and the 
commercial center for the rich South- 
western region. 

The runway will be extended and re- 
surfaced; parking aprons will be ex- 
tended; the drainage, lighting, naviga- 
tional aids, communications, and utili- 
ties systems will be improved; and a 
terminal building, fire station, and 
roadways will be provided. 


Bahar Dar Airport 
This airport will be newly established. 
Bahar Dar is now a market center in 


a prosperous agricultural region. 
The Ethiopian Government plans to 
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Brazil Plans Construction 
Of Nuclear Powerplant 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—Brazil will 
build a 150,000-kilowatt (ultimate 
capacity) nuclear powerplant, 
known as Project Mambucaba, in 
South-Central Brazil. Preliminary 
surveys have been conducted by 
British and U.S. technicians. 

A recent decree transfers the 
sum of 1,530 million cruzeiros 
($7.5 million) from the Federal 
Electrification Fund to the Na- 
tional Electro-Nuclear Company 
(Companhia Electro Nuclear Na- 
cional) in Brasilia which is re- 
ported to be a mixed economy 
company for the commercial ex- 
ploration of an_ electro-nuclear 
plant. 

The funds, to be spent over a 
period of 5 years, are expected to 
be adequate for the collection of 
specific bids and other preliminary 
preparations.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Nuclear Ship Propulsion 
Projects Given Euratom 


THE HAGUE.—Germany and the 
Netherlands are among several coun- 
tries which have submitted projects for 
the propulsion of ships by nuclear power 
to Euratom (European Atomic Energy 
Community) in Brussels, Belgium. 

Euratom is expected to extend aid to 
more than one of these projects in order 
to determine the best reactor for ship- 
ping. 

The Netherlands project was sub- 
mitted by the Netherlands Reactor Cen- 
ter and is for an advanced boiling water 
reactor.—U.S. Embassy. 





expand the area’s industry, agriculture, 
and tourism, and to provide schools, 
hospitals, and other facilities. 

The project will include construction 
of a 2,080-meter asphalt runway, taxi- 
way and aprons, lighting facilities, ac- 
cess roads and parking space, naviga- 
tional aids and communication facilities, 
a terminal building, a fire station, and 
utilities. 

Internal Airports 


The 22 provincial airports are located 
in smaller population centers through- 
out the Empire. They consist of turf 
strips in various conditions, some so 
hazardous that DC-3 traffic can be ac- 
commodated only on occasion. They 
form a principal means, however, of 
freight and passenger transportation 
from remote but economically important 
parts of the country. 
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Survey . . >. 

(Continued from page 2) 
volume, number of employees, etc.) and 
to offer trade and bank references. A 
foreign firm is much more likely to 
want to do business with an American 
firm it knows something about. Such 
information would be appropriate in the 
sales letter mentioned above, or it could 
be supplied on the reverse side of the 
application form FC-963. 


Submit Payment With Application 
CHARGE of $10 is made for each 
survey conducted. Payment should 

be submitted with the application. 

Checks or money orders may be made 

payable to the U.S. Department of 

Commerce. 


Cooperate To Expedite Survey 


The value of Trade Contact Surveys 
is enhanced by timely reporting, and 
these suggestions are offered to get 
the results to you as quickly as pos- 
sible. If your application form and 
supplemental data are carefully pre- 
pared and complete when submitted, 
there will be no unnecessary delay in 
transmitting your request to the appro- 
priate Foreign Service post. The of- 
ficer who conducts the survey for you 
will, in turn, have all the information 
he needs to do the best possible job 
for you in the shortest possible time. 

The Department of Commerce Field 
Office in your area can supply you with 
copies of form FC-963, Application for 
Assistance in Selecting an Agent or 
Distributor Abroad. Members of the 
Field Office staff also will be glad to 
give you guidance in preparing your 
request. 





Exports . . . 


(Continued from page 8) 


Raw Material Imports Drop 


While imports of finished manufac- 
tures remained slightly above 1959 
levels in 1960, those of industrial ma- 
terials and foodstuffs dropped by about 
5 percent. Declines from the first to 
the second half of last year were pro- 
nounced in both finished manufactures 
and industrial materials, and in the 
fourth quarter of 1960 imports of these 
products were far below the previous 
year’s peaks. 

U.S. purchases of industrial materials 
from abroad declined from $6.4 billion 
in 1959 to $6.1 billion in 1960. From 
their high in October-December 1959, 
raw materials imports declined in each 
quarter thereafter, and in the final 3 
months of 1960 they were reduced to an 
annual rate of $5.6 billion. 

Declines were prevalent in imports of 
many major foreign industrial materials, 
including ste}l-mill products, ferroal- 
loys, aluminurh, rubber, wool, man-made 
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filaments, diamonds, and sawmill prod- 
ucts. Exceptions included petroleum 
and copper imports. The rise of petrol- 
eum imports reflected upward adjust- 
ments in quotas to meet increased U.S. 
requirements late in 1960. Copper pur- 
chases were at high levels in early 1960, 
when a domestic work stoppage had re- 
duced supplies, and continued relatively 
high during the remainder of the year 
as political disturbances in the Congo 
and work stoppages in Chile threatened 
world supplies. After mid-year, the 
greater part of the copper imported was 
destined for refining in bond and export. 


Automobile Imports Fall 


The rapid rise in U.S. purchases of 
foreign finished manufactures, evident 
since 1954, slowed in 1960. In that year, 
imports of finished manufactures were 
$5.3 billion, barely 2 percent above the 
1959 level. These purchases had been 
well maintained in the first half of 1960, 
but dropped off thereafter. 

Automobile imports, having led the 
rise in the finished manufactures group 
in the past 5 years, were also a leading 
factor in the 1960 deceleration. Deliver- 
ies of foreign cars, which numbered 
177,000 in the first quarter of 1960, 
sagged to 64,000 in the final quarter. 

Deliveries of finished steel-mill prod- 
ucts also declined last year, but im- 
ports of other finished metal products 
rose. Increases also occurred in a wide 
variety of other finished goods, includ- 
ing machinery, cotton and wool manu- 
factures, and rubber footwear. 

Imports of foodstuffs decreased 4 per- 
cent in value to $3.3 billion in 1960, 
largely as a result of declines in U.S. 
purchases of foreign meats and coffee. 
Deliveries of meat and cattle receded 
from their greatly expanded 1958-59 
levels, when high U.S. prices had made 
purchases of foreign meats attractive. 
Coffee imports fell in both quantity and 
value in 1960, following peak quantity 
purchases at reduced prices in 1959. 





Opportunity . . . 
(Continued from page 34) 


Trading firm wants joint venture for 
making men’s clothing. Also seeks rep- 
resentation for men’s suits, jackets, 
shirts, and other items in British East 
Africa. J. N. Sodha & Bros., Box 2128, 
Nairobi, Kenya. WTD 3/11/60. 

Manufacturer seeks joint venture for 
operation and management of a cotton 
textile plant and a cement plant. Kenya 
Aluminum & Industrial Works, P.O. 
Box 2070, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika. 
WTD 11/9/60. 





Cambodian exports of rice were about 
102,000 metric tons above the previous 
record set in 1954, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 





Guatemala .. . 
(Continued from page 15) 


be plagued with insects in‘ the citronella 
and lemon grass plantations. 

Cotton sales were excellent, but coffee 
has moved slowly since early December. 
In anticipation of further increases in 
U.S. sugar import allocations, quanti- 
ties of new land are being planted to 
sugar cane. Construction of one new 
sugar mill should begin soon, and con- 
struction of another new mill reportedly 
is under active discussion. 

Exports of live slaughter cattle to the 
Caribbean and to Peru were unusually 
high. Once the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture permits import of Guate- 
malan beef into the United States, local 
slaughterhouses that process the beef 
will have to compete with export mar- 
kets for slaughter cattle until numbers 
increase substantially. 

The Guatemalan Center for Industrial 
Development was abolished by an Ex- 
ecutive order creating an Industrial 
Section in the Ministry of Economy to 
investigate compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Guatemalan Industrial De- 
velopment Law. New or expanded in- 
pr enterprises in 1960 represented 
about $6 million in capital, most of 
which is Guatemalan. Value of 1960 
industrial production is believed to have 
been about 10 percent above that of 
1959. 


Integration Treaties Ratified 

Guatemala in September ratified the 
additional protocol to the Guatemalan- 
Salvadoran-Honduran Economic Asso- 
ciation Treaty creating a permanent 
secretariat (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 11, 1960, p. 8). It also ratified the 
Central American Agreement on Equal- 
ization of Import Charges and a proto- 
col thereto (Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Nov. 28, 1959, p. 20). In approving 
the Agreement the Guatemalan Con- 
gress made it clear that each individual 
arbitration will be subject to Congres- 
sional approval. 

In December Guatemala, together 
with El Salvador, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua, signed the General Treaty of 
Central American Economic Integra- 
tion, the Convention of the Central 
Bank of Economic Integration, and a 
further protocol to the Central Ameri- 
can Agreement on Equalization of Im- 
port Charges.—U.S. Embassy. 





India’s cigarette output in the first 8 
months of 1960, averaged 3.2 billion 
pieces monthly, according to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

The monthly average was 2.7 billion 
for all of calendar 1959. India’s ciga- 
rette production has increased sharply 
in the past 7 or 8 years, rising from 
only 18.4 billion pieces in 1953 to an 
estimated 37 billion pieces in 1960. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Exhibition in Ceylon Trade Information Centers Planned 
For Exhibitions in Italy, Sweden 


g PUTED States firms who want to sell goods on either the Italian 
or Swedish markets shortly will have an opportunity to make 


Seen by 1.6 Million 


Total attendance at the U.S. Small 
Industries Exhibition, held January 21- 
February 19 in Colombo, Ceylon, ex- 
ceeded 1,644,000. 

This figure marks the second largest 
attendance in the 6-year history of U.S. 
trade exhibitions overseas, reports the 
Office of International Trade Fairs. 

The attendance record of 3,300,000 at 
a U.S. showing was set at the World 
Agriculture Fair in New Delhi, In- 
dia, in 1959. -OITF says the Colombo 
figure is the more remarkable since 
Ceylon is a small island nation with 
less than 10 million inhabitants, and 
the event was exclusively a U.S. pres- 
entation, not part of an international 
trade fair. 

Throngs continued to visit the fair 
up to closing time. The Circarama 
movie attendance totaled over 400,000. 

More than 400 Singhalese organiza- 
tions paid special visits to the U.S. ex- 
hibition. These groups, on invitation 
of the U.S. exhibition manager, in- 
cluded all chambers of commerce, all 
business houses, all labor unions, 
schools and educational associations, 
religious organizations, and technical 
and scientific groups. 

They were given special tours every 
afternoon, Monday through Friday, at 
opening hours, and were given a spec- 
ial Circarama show. 





Display of Office Machinery 
To Take Place in Rangoon 


RANGOON.—U.S. manufacturers of 
office equipment who have representa- 
tives in Burma are invited to partic- 
ipate in an exhibition of accounting and 
office machinery tentatively planned for 
October 29-November 11. 

Firms wishing to participate who are 
not now represented in Burma may 
communicate with U Pe Tin Win, Of- 
ficer in Charge, Management Account- 
ing Project, Ministry of National Plan- 
ning, Old Secretariat, Rangoon, Burma. 

Burmese imports of office equipment 
for the past 3 years in thousands of 
kyats were: 1959—3,216, U.S. 185; 
1958—3,362, U.S. 713; 1957—2,523, 
U.S. 194. (4.7 kyats = US$1). 

The principal customer for the more 
sophisticated types of office .machines 
is the Government of Burma, which is 
reportedly mechanizing its statistical 
and financial operations and hopes to 
acquire more automatic equipment. 
Private businessmen are said to use 
typewriters and small items of office 
equipment—U.S. Embassy. 
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their interest known. 


The occasions will be the Milan International Samples Fair, April 
12-27, and the International Swedish Industries Fair in Goteborg, 
May 6-14. Trade Information Centers, staffed by the U.S. Consulates 
General in the two cities, will be set up. 


Information Requested 


U.S. firms interested in having their 
trading interests in the form of a busi- 
ness inquiry on: file at the Centers 
should send answers to the following 
questions, in triplicate, to the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as 
soon as possible: ; 

Type of business (export merchant, 
manufacturer, combination export man- 
ager) ; goods or services to be exported; 
present or past representation in the 
Italian or Swedish markets and names 
of representatives; whether additional 
representation is desired; kinds of busi- 
ness relations sought (sales agents, 
manufacturers, distributors, whole- 
salers, licensees) ; 

Whether contracts will be given; 
special qualifications required, such as 
service facilities, technical or engineer- 
ing training; credit or financial ar- 
rangements required; and price lists 
and catalogs in triplicate. Name of 
the fair should be’ specified. 

The Trade Information Centers form 
an extension of the regular trade pro- 
motion activity carried on throughout 
the year by Foreign Service posts. At 
the close of the two fairs the files will 
be taken to the Consulates General 
where continued efforts will be made 
to interest Italian and Swedish firms 
in the proposals. 


Milan Samples Fair 


Exhibits at the Milan Fair will be 
divided into nine main groups, compris- 
ing 125 sections. 

The main groups dre consulting and 
business information offices of nations 
officially participating in the Fair; in- 
ternational film, telefilm, and documen- 
tary market; agricultural produce; 
agricultural and industrial chemicals; 
road- and house-building machinery and 
materials; iron and steel products; elec- 
tronics; aircraft, motor cars, motor- 
cycles, and bicycles; and antiques. 

The 1960 Samples ‘Fair had nearly 
13,500 visitors from more than 120 
countries and showed over one million 
industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural products in the 4.5 million square 
feet of display space. 





Swedish Industries Fair 


Exhibit items at the International 
Swedish Industries Fair will include 
hand tools and instruments; workshop 
equipment; pumps and scales; automa- 
tons; packaging machines; inventions 
and patents; electrical appliances and 


material; signalling and telecommunica- 
tion 


plants; radio, television, and 
musical instruments; 
Office and shop fittings; textiles, 


ready-mades and footwear; first aid 
material; household appliances; food 
and techno-chemical products; handi- 
craft products; home furnishings; ma- 
chine tools and other engineering prod- 
ucts; woodworking machines; welding 
equipment; diesel engines; electric en- 
gines; books; sport and camping out- 
fits; 

Travel equipment and leather goods; 
clocks, gift articles, and watches; build- 
ing material sanitary goods; ventilation 
and heating plants; building machines; 
road maintenance machines; tractors 
and agricultural machines; cars; con- 
veyors; and gardening tools and im- 
plements. 

During the 9 days in which the 1960 
Fair was open, 147,936 persons rep- 
resenting 41 nations attended. Pur- 
chases were made by 35 percent of the 
visitors. 

Inquiries from buyers reportedly 
were primarily concerned with ma- 
chinery, tools and instruments, do- 
mestic machines, kitchen equipment, 
and textiles. 

U.S. businessmen visiting either the 
Italian or Swedish fair are encouraged 
to register at the Centers so appro- 
priate inquiries may be referred to 
them. 

Foreign business visitors are invited 
to visit the Centers at either fair to 
discuss their interest in trade with the 
United States. 





Thailand’s use of U.S. tobacco in 
monopoly factories increased from about 
8.9 million pounds in 1959 to 9.3 million 
pounds in 1960, according to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

A further substantial increase in use 
of U.S. tobacco is expected in 1961. 
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Electronics Exhibit 
Scheduled in Saigon 


SAIGON.—U.S. firms have been in- 
vited to participate in an international 
exhibition here of electrical and elec- 
tronic products. The show will start 
on March 25 and will last approxi- 
mately one week. 

The Director of the Electrical Trade 
School, part of the Viet-Nam Govern- 
ment’s National Technical Center, ex- 
tended the invitation. The date will 
mark the graduation of the school’s 
first class of electrical engineers. 

This will be the first exhibition of 
this type in Viet-Nam. 

The school is especially interested in 
machinery, equipment, or “reduced 
models,” with small items to be ex- 
hibited in classrooms and larger items 
immediately outside. 
prises two buildings located in the Na- 
tional Technical Center in Phy To, out- 
side Chelen. 

Cost to exhibiting firms will be from 
8,000 to 5,000 piasters a firm (Official 
exchange rate is 35 piasters to US$1). 

No special customs arrangements 
have been made. However, models or 
equipment valued less than 2,000 pias- 
ters will not require an import license 
but may be sent directly to Directeur 
de L’Ecole Superieure d’Electricite de 
Saigon, Centro Technique National, 
Saigon, Viet-Nam. 

No provision has been made for re- 
turn of the items. Exhibits valued at 
more than 2,000 piasters and shown by 
firms outside Viet-Nam must go 
through regular import procedure. 

Firms with agents in Viet-Nam may 
wish to consider exhibiting in that man- 
ner, due to the narrow margin of time 
before the exhibition opens. 





Textile Exhibition in Italy 
Reported Highly Successful 


MILAN.—The eighth semi-annual 
edition of the International Textile 
Market for Clothing and House Fur- 
nishings—MITAM, was held at the 
Textile Pavilion of the Milan fair- 
grounds, November 29-December 5, 
1960. The local press and the MITAM 
organizers reported it one of the most 
successful. 

The 9th MITAM is scheduled for 
June 15-21. 

No official figures on volume of busi- 
ness are available but unofficial esti- 
mates indicate sales approximated $4.8 
million. 

The exhibition covered a total area 
of 11,000 square meters, 6,200 of which 
were devoted to fabrie displays, com- 
pared to 5,000 at the June showing. 

Total number of exhibitors -was 227, 
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The area com- - 


seven more than at the previous show- 
ing. Of this number, 44 were foreign 
firms from Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
France, West Germany, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands; and Hong Kong. 
No U.S. firms participated directly. 

Although all sectors of the textile 
industry were well represented at the 
show, cotton and wool fabric manufac- 
turers were dominant. 

According to the fair management, 
visitors totaled 5,450, an increase of 
21 percent over the last MITAM. Ad- 
mission was by invitation only and was 
limited to qualified buyers. 

About 50 percent of the visitors were 
from 43 foreign countries. The largest 
number came from West Germany with 
711, Switzerland 452, Netherlands 267, 
France 201, and the United States 53. 

There were two fashion shows each 
day and exhibitors were permitted to 
show four ensembles made from the 
fabrics they were displaying. These 
fashion, shows gave buyers an oppor- 
tunity to see what the fabrics could look 
like as finished products; officials in- 
dicated the technique has been very 
effective in increasing sales.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General. 





International Air Exhibition 


To Take Place in Colombia 


BOGOTA.—The Aeroclub of Colom- 
bia has announced Colombia’s First In- 
ternational Aeronautical Exhibition to 
be held at Guaymaral Airport near 
here, April 15-May 13. 

Ten open-sided, covered hangars, 
totaling about 2,300 square feet, will be 
available to exhibitors for display of 
aircraft, helicopters, engines, and radio 
and navigation equipment. 

The Fair Management says exhibits 
may be entered duty free, provided they 
are re-exported at the closé of the dis- 
play. 

Firms interested in exhibiting may 
obtain additional information from Dr. 
Alberto Barriga G., Manager, Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Exhibition, Bogota, 
Colombia—-U.S. Embassy. 
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Japanese Floating Exhibit 
Arouses Australian Interest 


SYDNEY.—tThe 4-day visit here of 
the Japan Industry Floating Fair re- 
portedly aroused widespread interest in 
Australian business circles. 

A total of 21,000 visitors saw the 
exhibition, the majority being men with 
commercial or business interests. 

The Fair was restricted to Australian 
business and trading representatives 
for the first 2 days, and then was 
thrown open to the public. 


Official U.S. Exhibit 


‘Set for Cairo Fair 


An official U.S. exhibit will be 
placed in the International Agricul- 
tural Exhibition in Cairo March 21- 
April 21. 

The exhibit will be placed by the 
Office of International Trade Fairs, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
with the cooperation of U.S. industry. 

This will be the first appearance of 
an official U.S. exhibit at Cairo in the 
OITF program. There have been three 
displays in Damascus, in 1956, 1959, 
and 1960. 

Other exhibits will be made by the 
U.S.S.R., Red China, East Germany, 
West Germany, Mexico, Honduras, 
France, India, Austria, Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan, Ghana, Spain, and the Arab 
countries. 

The U.S. exhibit, to cover more than 
9,300 square meters, will be a third 
larger than the next in size—that of 
the U.S.S.R. It will be in two de- 
mountable buildings and will also util- 
ize outdoor areas. 

OITF reports that the U. S. exhibit is 
designed to demonstrate to viewers that 
food, produced as it is in the free and 
competitive enterprise system, is a bul- 
wark of national strength in building 
a peaceful and. prosperous world: 

The parts played by industry will be 
emphasized in areas demonstrating ad- 
vances made in the United States by 
wide use of resources, research, and 
education and information. 

Other exhibit area designations will 
be the new age for U.S. agriculture 
(operating tractors and other farm 
machinery and automation equipment, 
deep well drilling devices, pumps, alu- 
minum and plastic piping, complete 
farm workshop with hand and power 
tools, and modern dairy and poultry 
farm equipment); marketing farm 
products at home and abroad; com- 
munity action area, with the farm fam- 
ily unit well depicted; and food for 
peace, with examples of how the United 
States stands ready to share its tech- 
nology and abundance with other na- 
tions. 

Young people recruited in Cairo will 
be trained to describe the displays in 
the language of the country. 





General consensus is that the Fair 
was a success; products of competitive 
quality were attractively displayed. 
Prices arg not available for any of the 
goods carried. 

Machine tools shown were said to be 
of high quality, and some of the mill- 
ing machines were believed to be of 
the latest design, embodying features 
not available in other imported ma- 
chines.—U.S. Consulate General. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Agency Index Promotes Exports 


Are you taking advantage of a service designed to put prospec- 
tive foreign buyers in speedy touch with local sources of supply 
for your products? All you need to do is list the names and ad- 
dresses of your oversea agents, distributors, or licensees with U.S. 
Foreign Service posts through the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


Foreign Service officers handling commercial matters in coun- 
tries abroad frequently receive inquiries about how purchases of 
American goods can be made locally. By having at their fingertips 
the names and addresses of agents and licensees for American 
concerns, they will be able to place before prospective customers 
information on local sources of all U.S. products listed. Buyers 
interested in a trademarked product or replacement equipment 
will be able to contact local representatives quickly and arrange 
to expedite delivery if the merchandise is urgently needed. This 
stepped-up service should stimulate sales of U.S. products. 


American manufacturers and exporters are invited to prepare 
3 x 5 cards on their agents and licensees in each foreign country 
and send them to their Department of Commerce Field Office or 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The Bureau will forward 


the cards to the appropriate Foreign Service post. -The data are 
not for publication. 





1. Name and address of U.S. manufacturer and its U.S. export representative, 
if any; or name and address of U.S. export concern and the U.S. manu- 
facturer represented. NOTE: This card will be indexed under name first 
given. More than one card may be submitted if appropriate. This should 
be done when inquiries might be received under trade names or names of 
subsidiaries. 





2. Product(s) exported, including trademarks (place additional comments on 
reverse) 





3. Name and address of representative or licensee 





4. Type of representation (exclusive | 5. Territory covered | Date 
or nonexclusive agent, distributor, 
licensee, etc.) 











FORM FC-30 (8-3-59) U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Commence | Budget Bureau No. 41-R1988 
uscomm-oc 32276-e AGENCY INDEX eureau oF roreicn commence | Approval Expires June $0, 1962 











Mail completed form to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Copies of this form (FC-30) are products or more than one agent or 
available from any of the 33 De- licensee in one country, separate 
partment of Commerce Field Of- cards should be submitted. 
fices or from the Bureau’s Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division., If 
preferred, firms may prepare their 


own forms by using blank 3 x 5 f : , 
ecards and following the format ormation promptly and to keep it 


above. Special. explanatory com- current by submitting replacement 
nite ahenk-a product may be in- cards whenever changes occur or 
cluded on the back of the card. new arrangements are made. With 

At least one card is needed for ‘his information the Foreign Service 
each country where a representa- ¢4 be of greater help in promoting 
tive or licensee is located. If a firm the ready sale of U.S. products in 
has split representation for different foreign markets. 


All U.S. manufacturers and ex- 
porters with representation overseas 
are urged to send in their agency in- 
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Agricultural Display 
Held in Guayaquil 


GUAYAQUIL. —The 16th annual 
Agricultural, Cattle, and Industrial 
Fair, sponsored by the Cattlemen’s 
Association of the coast, was held Oc- 
tober 4-13, 1960, at the Association’s 
permanent fairgrounds here. z 

The 1961 fair will be held in Octo- 
ber; definite dates have not been re- 
ported. 

A total of 110,000 visitors was reg- 
istered at the 1960 Fair. Net profit 
for the Association was _ reportedly 
about 1 million sucres (US$60,000). 

A cattle show of some 225 head of 
superior cattle from 19 livestock opera- 
tors was held. Dairy breeds repre- 
sented were Holstein-Friesian, Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Brown Swiss. 
Beef breeds were Brahman, Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus, and Santa Gertrudis. 

There were exhibits by 77 commer- 
cial and industrial firms. Of these, 
26 represented German products and 
about 20 represented U.S. products. 

In previous years exhibitors of U.S. 
products participated separately with 
individual stands scattered throughout 
the grounds. This year, an effort was 
made to organize the exhibitors to pre- 
sent a “Pavilion of North American 
Products”. 

The result was an exhibit of two 
long, open pavilions suitably decorated, 
with approximately 1,200 square meters 
of floor space. Twelve local firms 
participated. 

The Fair started in 1944 as a small 
cattle fair, and has gradually expanded. 
It includes a wide et of agricultural, 
commercial, and general consumer 
products. , 

Comparison with the 1959 Fair 
shows growth. In 1959 there were 55 
exhibitors, compared with 77 in 1960. 
Total exhibition area has increased by 
40 percent, attendance by 20, and 
revenue by 25 to 30. 

The Exhibition draws visitors not 
only from Guayaquil, but the entire 
Ecuadoran coast with a population of 
about 1.8 million. 

Firms interested in exhibiting at the 
Fair this year may contact Sr. Atilio 
Descalzi, President, Asociacion de 
Ganaderos del Litoral, El Camal, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador.—U.S. Consulate 
General. 





U.S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco to Israel during January-Novem- 
ber 1960 totaled 416,000 pounds—61 
percent more than the 259,000 pounds 
shipped during the first 11 months of 
1959, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Most of the exports consisted of flue- 
cured and burley. 
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BFC Announces Specifications for Trade Missions 


To Germany, West Africa, Finland 








Germany 
April 22-June 14, 1961 











Consumer Durable Goods Merchandis- 
ing: Knowledgeable of a wide variety 
of household hard goods, including 
latest type electrical appliances, “do-it- 
yourself” and hobbyist tools and equip- 
ment; familiar with builders’ hardware 
(ranging from door hinges to plumb- 
ing supplies) and sporting equipment 
(especially boats, outboard motors and 
the generally higher priced equipment 
in this field). Substantial purchasing 
or sales promotion experience with 
large mail-order house desirable. 

Consumer Soft Goods Merchandising: 
Expert in purchasing or sales promo- 
tion of women’s apparel and accessories 
but especially emphasizing the latest 
fashions in women’s and children’s mid- 
dle to higher-priced apparel items. Must 
be familiar with sypply sources, role of 
buying office, able to advise on con- 
siderations involved in adapting U.S. 
seasonal changes, and delivery schedules 
to the German market, licensing, and 
operation of style shows in the United 
States. 

Textile Merchandising: Knowledgea- 
ble of textiles for wide range of uses, 
finished yard goods for over-the-counter 
and commercial selling, laminated fa- 
bries, but especially knowledgeable of 
high fashion fabrics for women’s cloth- 
ing; knowledgeable of latest innovations 
and fabrics syitable for children’s cloth- 
ing. Able to discuss various kinds of 
fabrics including wool, cotton, and syn- 
thetic blends. Some knowledge of suit- 
ings for men’s clothing desirable. 

Automatic Control: Expert on wide 
variety of automatic control devices, in- 
strumentation, measuring, recording, 
and qualitative and analytical types of 
contréls. Able to discuss with inter- 
ested German industrialists the utiliza- 
tion of these devices both for increased 
efficiency of operations and for maximi- 
zation of productivity of short labor 
supply. Knowledgeable of the uses of 
these devices in production line adapta- 
tion from the standpoint of new ma- 
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chinery uses, and also able to discuss 
adaptation of automatic controls to ex- 
isting machinery. Conversant with uses 
in the United States and application of 
such equipment; knowledgeable about 
U.S. sources of supply. 

Machine Tools: Expert in heavy duty, 
cutting, and special purpose machine 
tools with emphasis on automated proc- 
esses. Able to discuss contract opera- 
tions to fill particular German needs 
for huge specially built machine tools 
adapted to existing production lines. 
Knowledgeable of price ranges and, of 
prime importance; able to discuss pre- 
vailing U.S. delivery dates. 





West Africa 
April 22-June 10, 1961 











General International Trade-Finance: 
Thoroughly familiar with all aspects 
of international business activities; 
broadly experienced in industrial prod- 
ucts, producer and consumer goods; 
knowledgeable of licensing practices. 
Well versed in foreign trade practices, 
custom details, documentation, and in- 
ternational credit facilities. Qualified 
to discuss sources and methods of fi- 
nancing international trading ventures, 
and the requirements and considerations 
of financing institutions. Ability to 
speak French desirable. 

Farmer Cooperatives: Widely knowl- 
edgeable of U.S. farmer cooperative 
programs. Able to discuss their or- 
ganization, management, and methods 
of operation including the supply of 
implements, seed, fertilizers, and pesti- 
cides as well as guidance in their use; 
also the role in improving the availa- 
bility and terms of credit to member 
farmers. Qualified to discuss the sources 
of supply and advantages of American- 
made implements, fertilizers and pesti- 
cides. Ability to speak French desirable. 

Heavy Transport and _ Industrial 
Equipment: Broad knowledge of heavy 
on- and off-the-road transport, earth- 
moving, mining, and industrial equip- 
ment. Knowledgeable of their U.S. 
sources of supply, capabilities, price 
ranges, and credit terms. Expected to 
discuss and report on potential demand 
for U.S. machinery-and equipment of 
these types. Ability to speak French 
desirable. 

Consumer Goods: Knowledgeable of 
wide variety of consumer hard and soft 
goods, and able to analyze merchandis- 
ing and distribution techniques, costs, 





Qualified businessmen interested in 
contributing their services as members 
of one of these or other trade missions 
are invited to communicate with the 
nearest Department of Commerce Field 
Office or with the Trade Missions Pro- 
gram, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25. D.C. - 

Businessmen interested in possibili- 
ties of expanding their trade with these 
or other countries to be visited by trade 
missions are invited to submit their 
Business Proposals (BPs) to one of the 
above addresses. 





markup, price calculation, and channels 
of distribution for numerous of these 
items. Expected to discuss the advan- 
tages of and assist in locating U-S. 
sources of supply, explain credit terms, 
and analyze and report on U.S. market 
potential for consumer goods in these 
countries. Ability to speak French de- 
sirable. 

Tropical Commodities: Experienced 
in the movement in international trade 
of indigenous commodities -including 
especially hardwoods, cocoa beans, cof- 
fee, and tobacco. Qualified to advise 
on grades and specifications required by 
the United States and other consumer 
countries. Ability to discuss semi-proc- 
essing of any of these products and/or 
the present and potential market for 
these products in semi-processed state 
also desirable as an additional or pos- 
sibly alternative qualification. Ability 
to speak French desirable. 

Alternate: Area Development: Quali- 
fied to discuss area development plan- 
ning, attraction of new industries, rela- 
tionship of these to local resources and 
local needs including development of 
supporting community and business fa- 
cilities and establishments, and the role 
and organization of trade associations 
in area and industrial development. 
Ability to speak French desirable. 





Finland 
May 6-June 17, 1961 











Consumer Goods: Specialist in a wide 
variety of items sold in a typical de- 
partment store, such as appliances 
ranging from toasters to refrigerators, 
clothing, sporting goods, “do-it-your- 
self” equipment, luggage, toys, etc., as 
U.S. export potentials. Able to discuss 
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Let Trade Missions Carry Your Business 
Proposals to Foreign Businessmen 


OULD you like to increase your 

sales in Finland? Or provide 
services to firms or Government agen- 
cies in West Africa? Or license a firm 
in Germany to manufacture and distrib- 
ute your product? Is there any business 
arrangement which you wish to have 
brought to the attention of businessmen 
in these countries or areas? 

U.S. Trade Missions—each composed 
of a Department of Commerce official 
and four or more prominent U.S. busi- 
nessmen selected on the basis of the 
relationship of their specialties to the 
economy of the country, and who meet 
with thousands of local businessmen 
during their tour of the key industrial 
and commercial centers of a country— 
will represent you, publicize your pro- 
posal, and discuss it with established 
businessmen. 

Your proposition containing a de- 
scription of the arrangements about 
products, services, agencies, export or 
import opportunities, investment and 
joint ventures, plant establishment, or 
licensing, with businessmen in a specific 
country or area is called a Business 
Proposal or BP. Any reputable firm 
located in the United States or its ter- 
ritories or possessions may utilize this 
service for which there is no charge. 

Your BP, with only numerical identi- 
fication, is publicized through pam- 
phlets, special press releases and by 
word-of-mouth, to all businessmen in 
the country the Trade Mission visits. 

Any established foreign businessman 
who expresses interest in your pro- 


posal is given an opportunity to review 
and discuss your correspondence and 
literature with a Mission member, or 
after the Mission departs, with a local 
U.S. Foreign Service officer, who will 
explain its provisions, discuss its poten- 
tialities, and assist the foreign business- 
man make direct contact with you. 

The Mission Director will also advise 
you whether there was local interest in 
your proposal, and will provide the 
name and address of inquiring foreign 
businessmen who express active interest 
in your BP, so that you can initiate 
correspondence, if you so desire. 

For inclusion in this program, your 
BPs for West Africa, Finland, and Ger- 
many need be received in the Trade Mis- 
sions Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Whshington 25, D.C. prior to 
April 1, 1961. 

There are no forms to complete. Your 
BP should contain readily available. in- 
formation concerning your firm, includ- 
ing bank references, catalog pages, an- 
nual reports, or other descriptive or 
sales literature. concerning your com- 
pany and products or services and the 
answers to the eight questions which fol- 
low. An original and two copies of 
your proposal should be addressed to the 
Director of the U.S. Trade Mission to 
each of the following countries in which 
you are interested: Finland, Germany, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Togo, Niger, 
Upper Volta, Mali, Senegal, and Mauri- 
tania. 


BP questions to be answered, prefera- 


bly on your letterhead as this is your 
sales letter, are as follows. 

* Have you had previous experience 
or do you now have business connections 
in the particular country? Are you 
presently represented? If so, by whom? 
(If you have an exclusive representa- 
tive in the country, the Trade Mission 
cannot, for obvious reasons, undertake 
to locate another agent for you.) 

@ What products do you wish to sell 
or purchase in this country and/or what 
type(s) of business transaction(s) do 
you wish to make? Please describe prod- 
uct(s) in specific detail. 

® Do you wish to obtain an agent 
abroad or do you prefer to export di- 
rectly? 

© Do you prefer to import for your 
own account or to act as an agent? 

® Will you consider direct investment 
or a joint venture, such as providing 
machinery, know-how, or capital, with 
a qualified firm? 

@ Are you interested in licensing a 
qualified company to produce vour prod- 
ucts abroad? If so, give pertinent facts 
about the nature of the agreement you 
would consider. 

® To what extent are you prepared 
to (a) sell on long term credit or, (b) 
if dollar exchange is not available, ac- 
cept payment in foreign currency? 

@ What type(s) of company would be 
qualified to transact your business? 

In summary, have you included the 
type of information and “selling” ma- 
terial which would cause your own firm 
to respond to a foreign inquirer? 





sources, marketing channels, quality 
control, style, design, packaging, de- 
livery timing, and merchandising tech- 
niques, and to analyze and report on 
the Finnish market for U.S. consumer 
goods of all types. Also knowledgeable 
of markets in the United States for 
Finnish handicrafts, silverware, glass- 
ware, cezamics, furniture, and pleasure 
craft, such items being of limited pro- 
duction, high quality, frequently sold 
under artists’ signatures, and requiring 
a stratified market. 

Market Research, Advertising, and 
Sales Promotion: Qualified to discuss 
with Finnish businessmen and advertis- 
ing agencies bases for establishing mar- 
ket research programs, rolé of advertis- 
ing both for export and indigenous use 
in promoting sales, and attributes of 
sales promotion program. Fully con- 
versant with U.S. techniques in market 
research, advertising, and merchandis- 
ing and sources of such services for a 
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wide variety of products. Able to ana- 
lyze and report on Finnish markets for 
U.S. exports, and marketing channels 
and merchandising techniques and serv- 
ices as aids to U.S. exporters. 

Machine Tools: Knowledgeable of a 
wide range of special and multi-purpose 
machine tools, including automated 
processes. Able to advise on techniques 
necessary for assessing present Finnish 
metal industry, production capacity and 
lines of output in order to determine 
desirable additional facilities available 
from the United States which would fill 
gaps in present industrial setup; to dis- 
cuss potentials for U.S. licensing agree- 
ments in these new machinery fields 
with particular reference to possibil- 
ities for increasing Finnish export 
sales. Discuss and report on potential 
demand for U.S. machinery and equip- 
ment of all types. 

Tourism: Able to discuss programs 
and techniques for promoting and serv- 


icing of pleasure and business travel 
from Europe and the United States to 
Finland and from Finland to the United 
States, and to analyze nature and pd 
tential of tourism markets. Broadly 
knowledgeable of “Travel U.S.A.” pro- 
gram and similar activities in other 
countries; qualified to discuss the role 
of the travel agent, travel plant, inclu:- 
ing facilities, accommodations, attrac 
tions, and price ranges; also require- 
ments and motivations of travelers, and 
markets for services, materials and 
equipment for the tourist industry. 
Alternate: General International 
Trade: Thoroughly familiar with all 
aspects of international business acti- 
vities; broadly experienced in industrial 
products, producer and consumer goods; 
substantial export-import experience; 
knowledgeable of licensing practices. 
Well versed in foreign trade practices, 
custom details, documentation, and in- 
ternational credit facilities. 
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Steel Output Sets Record 

Weekly average production of steel 
exceeded 500,000 tons for the first time 
in November. The actual figure of 
504,500 tons a week was 7,500 tons a 
week more than in October and 46,000 
tons a week more than in November 
1959, an increase of 10 percent. Pro- 
duction in 1960 was expected to have 
reached 24.3 million tons. The Iron 
and Steel Board forecasts that continu- 
ing demand in 1961 should result in an 
output of up to 25 million tons. The 
industry expects that continuing de- 
mand from the capital sector should 
offset any possible decline in sheet steel 
demand from the consumer goods 
trades. 

October deliveries showed substan- 
tially increased sales to two of the larg- 
est steel users, mechanical engineering, 
and industrial plant and steelworks. 
Deliveries to the automobile, cycle, and 
domestic electrical apparatus industries 
declined. The recent abnormally high, 
steel users’ inventory accumulation was 
beginning to slow down. 

Imports were sharply reduced. In the 
first three quarters of 1960 they were 
220 percent more than in the same 
period of 1959. October imports were 
50 percent below the second quarter 
rate, according to press reports. 


Capital Expenditures Rise 

The Board of Trade’s latest inquiry 
shows that capital expenditure by 
British industry was 33 percent more 
in the third quarter than in the same 
period of 1959. The corresponding in- 
creases were 12 percent in the first 
quarter and 17 percent in the second. 
The manufacturing industry, according 
to the provisional estimate, spent $756 
million in the third quarter, about 14 
percent more than in the previous three 
months, after allowing for seasonal 
variations. 

The vehicle, iron and steel, and tex- 
tile industries reportedly accounted for 
most of the increased spending on fac- 
tory construction, while vehicle, and 
iron and steel companies were mainly 
responsible for the rise in spending on 
plant and machinery. Construction 
work was 48 percent higher than in the 
third quarter of 1959, and increased ex- 
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penditures for plants and machinery 
rose 27 percent. 

The Board of Trade inquiry also in- 
dicated that the high inventory accu- 
mulation rate was slowing down. Esti- 
mated book value of inventories held by 
manufacturers and distributors in the 
third quarter increased £168 million 
(US$470 million), rather less than in 
the two previous quarters, although 
still more than three times the third 
quarter 1959 increase. By volume, 
manufacturers’ inventories rose by 
slightly less than in the second quarter 
but the strong upward trend in whole- 
salers’ inventories appeared to be con- 
tinuing. The volume of retailers’ 
stocks declined. 

The capital expenditure figures con- 
firm that, despite the ‘stability of the 
production index, striking increases 
have occurred in the investment sector 
of the economy. Apparently the trend 
was not reversed in the fourth quarter. 
The inventory figures are more difficult 
to interpret as there is no distinction 
between involuntary accumulation, be- 
eause of lack of demand in the cdn- 
sumer industries, and accumulation by 
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Plastic Shoe Factory 
To Be Built in Ghana 


The Ghana Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, a Government 
entity, has entered into a contract 
with the U.K. firm, Utrilon Indus- 
tries, Ltd., to establish a factory at 
Tema to manufacture low-priced 
plastic shoes. 

Utrilon will act solely as the 
managing agent. The entire in- 
vestment of £G 140,000 (1 Ghana 
£=about US$2.80) is being made 
by IDC. 

Annual production is expected to 
reach about 800,000 pairs. Im- 
ported plastic sheeting and other 
components will be used. The 
finished shoes will retail at no more 
than 80 cents a pair, with several 
styles retailing at even lower 
prices.—Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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capital industries in order to support a 
higher level of output. The decelera- 
tion probably represents some decline 
in the stocking of raw materials and 
fuels that has been straining the bal- 
ance of payments. 


Automobile Production Increases 


Despite production cutbacks in recent 
months, passenger car output totalled 
1,276,000 for the 11-month period end- 
ing November, against 1,055,000 for the 
comparable 1959 period which had been 
the highest productive year ever for 
the U.K. automotive industry. No- 
vember figures, however, reflect current 
problems as did those for October. To 
a lesser extent, September figures also 
did when average weekly production 
dropped to about 19,000 against a 
weekly average of about 30,500 in the 
first half of the year. The number of 
cars registered for the first time in 
November was 47,000 compared with 
60,500 in November 1959. 

Car exports for the 11 months 
totalled 540,000 against 519,300 for the 
1959 period. Considering the large 
dropoff in sales to the United States, 
the export figures are revealing, indi- 
cating improvement in other export 
markets. 


Engineering Industries Active 


October orders were received by the 
industries producing engineering and 
electrical goods, locomotive and railway 
track equipment, railway carriages and 
wagons, and heavy commercial vehicles 
and wheeled tractors at about the same 
rate as in the second and third quarters 
of 1960. October deliveries were about 
the same as net new orders, represent- 
ing a rapid increase from August. The 
volume of orders on hand has changed 
little since the end of August. 

Production volume in October was 
estimated at 2 percent more than in 
October 1959. The entire increase oc- 
curred in industries producing capital 
goods where output was still expanding 
although at a slower rate than in the 
early months of 1960. In the third 
quarter, manufacturers’ deliveries of 
engineering consumer goods, other than 
domestic refrigerators which were ap- 
proaching the seasonal trough, ap- 
parently stopped falling after the sharp 
second-quarter decline. 


Machine Tool Orders Growing 


In the metalworking machine tool in- 
dustry, the value of October deliveries 
was 13 percent higher than those of a 
year earlier Export deliveries, which 
had been increasing faster than deliv- 
eries to the home market until Septem- 
ber, were 5 percent less. Net new 
orders continued to flow in at a higher 
rate. than deliveries and, in October, 


(See Britain, page 49) 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Jopan’s Foreign Trade 
In Sensitized Goods Up 


Japanese imports of sensitized film, 
plates, and paper increased 30.1 per- 
cent in the first 9 months of 1960, 
while exports were 14.4 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
1959. Foreign purchases amounted to 
1,610,476,000 yen (360 yen = US$1) in 
the first three quarters of 1960, and 
1,237,866,000 yen for the comparative 
period of 1959, according to official 
Japanese Ministry of Finance figures. 
Sales of these items abroad totaled 
511,867,000 yen, compared with 447,- 
271,000 yen for the same period of 1959. 

Sensitized, unexposed, motion-picture 
film imports reached 1,291,228,000 yen 
for the first 9 months of 1960. This 
was a gain of 35.2 percent over the like 
period of 1959. Color film formed 71.3 
percent of the imports, the remaining 
28.7 percent consisted of black-and- 
white film.’ In the same 1959 period, 
color film accounted for 64.7 percent, 
and black-and-white film for 35.3 per- 
cent of imports. The principal Japa- 
nese import items were positive and 
negative 35-millimeter color film which 
increased 57.1 pertent and 29.9 percent 
respectively for the first 9 months of 
1960 over the similar period of 1959. 

Still-picture film, paper, and plate 
imports, in the first three quarters of 
1960, amounted to 319,248,000 yen, an 
increase of ‘13 percent over the 1959 
period. The increase was brought about 





‘Moroccan Electronic Goods 


Importations Decrease 


RABAT.—Imports of radio and tele- 
vision equipment and other electro- 
acoustical apparatus into Morocco 
(former French and Spanish zones, ex- 
cluding Tangier) declined to 1,148 mil- 
lion Moroccan francs (US$2.7 million) 
in 1959 from 1,215 million francs in 
1958. 

Major supply sources are the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
In recent years, the U.S. share of this 
trade has been very small, less than 3 
percent of the 1959 total. 

Television operations have been dis- 
continued since the 1955 failure of the 
Compagnie Marocaine de Radio Tele- 
vision TELMA, holder of an exclusive 
television franchise granted in January 
1950. In June 1960 the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment bought the television equip- 
ment belonging to TELMA and an- 
nounced that it will begin television op- 
eration sometime in the future as Na- 
tional Moroccan Television.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 
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by the heavy foreign purchase of “film, 
n.e.c.” 35-millimeter roll film, both color 
and. black-and-white, and _ sensitized 
paper. X-ray film imports dropped from 
19,261,000 yen to 18,427,000 yen in the 
period specified. 

Japanese exports of unexposed, still 
film were valued at 272,887,000 yen in 
the first 9 months of 1960. This was a 
gain of slightly more than 40 percent 
over the corresponding 1959 period. The 
leading export items were black-and- 
white roll film, other than 35-millimeter 
film, and medical X-ray film. 

Foreign shipments of sensitized, mo- 
tion-picture film increased from 37,422,- 
000 yen in the first three quarters of 
1959 to 70,675,000 yen for the corres- 
ponding period of 1960.—Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Canadian Leather Footwear 
Production in Downturn 


Canadian leather footwear production 
of 3,676,710 pairs in October 1960 was 
459,372 pairs less than in the preced- 
ing month and 225,220 pairs below the 
October 1959 total. 

In the first 10 months of 1960, foot- 
wear production totaled 36,823,302 
pairs, a drop of 2,050,517 pairs from 
the 38,873,819 pairs produced in the 
corresponding 1959 period, according to 
official Canadian statistics. 

Output of footwear with leather 
soles was 11,310,853 pairs, or 31 percent 
of total production in the first 10 months 
of 1960, and 138,407,377 pairs, or 34 
percent of production, in the corre- 
sponding 1959 period. 

Leather footwear production, in 
pairs, by type, for the first 10 months 
of 1960 and 1959, was as follows: 





Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct, 
1960 1959 

Men’s 7,361,415 8,465,646 

OS ARES ae 1,178,428 1,443,286 

Youths’... . 709,468 651,142 
Women’s, growing 

SEY 53) ah eee a te 18,853,625 19,050,826 

ES | ape 3,507,438 3,771,454 

Children’s, 

little gents’ ...... 2,742,559 2,782,363 

Babies’, infants’ .... 2,470,374 2,709,102 

Total ........ 386,823,302 38,873,819 


There were 248 factories -in opera- 
tion in October 1960. Factory loca- 
tions were: Atlantic Provinces, 5; Que- 
bec, 147; Ontario, 86; Manitoba, 5; 
and British Columbia, 5.—Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Thai exports of leaf tobacco (all low- 
grade flue-cured) totaled 3.6 million 
pounds in 1960—up 31 percent from 
1959, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 

West Germany took nearly all of the 
exports in both 1959 and 1960. 


Fountain Pens Head Thai 
Writing Instrument Trade 


Thailand’s imports of fountain pens, 
ballpoint pens, and mechanical pencils 
totaled 2,558,080 units valued at $874,- 
207 in 1959. Fountain pens dominate 
Thailand’s writing instrument market 
both in terms of quantity and value. 

Imports are Thailand’s only source of 
supply as there is no domestic produc- 
tion. Parts are also imported for repair 
and replacement stock. 

Foreign competition for this market 
is heavy. Japan, the leading supplier 
both in quantity and value, provided 
52.3 percent of the total quantity and 
42.8 percent of the total value of 1959 
imports. Hong Kong, the second lead- 
ing supplier in terms of quantity, fur- 
nished 33 percent of the quantity and 
22.4 percent of the total value. Imports 
from Hong Kong consisted of products 
manufactured in the colony and reex- 
ports from Japan, the United States, 
United Kingdom, and other countries. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
in third place in terms of quantity and 
furnished 7.4 percent of the total quan- 
tity and 6.4 percent of the total value. 
The U.S., fourth in terms of quantity, 
supplied only 4.2 percent, but is second 
in terms of value and furnished 25.4 
percent of the total value of imports. 


Quantity of U.S. Exports Grows 

Thailand’s import statistics for 1960 
are not available. The market trend 
for U.S. writing instruments may be 
obtained by an analysis of U.S. exports 
for 1959 and the first 10 months of 1960. 

The United States exported 9,037 
dozen units of all writing instruments 
in 1959 valued at $220,402, compared to 
113,930 dozen valued at $201,558 in the 
first 10 months of 1960. In these totals 
were 5,043 dozen ballpoint pens valued 
at $23,575 in 1959, compared to 110,524 
dozen at $63,335 in the first 10 months 
of 1960. Fountain pens exported in 
1959 totaled 3,427 dozen, valued at 
$173,401, as compared with 3,017 dozen 
valued at $121,450 for the first 10 
months of 1960. Exports of desk and 
dip pen sets totaled 61 dozen units, 
valued at $4,313, in January-October 
1960, compared to 166 dozen units val- 
ued at $2,003 in 1959. 

U.S. writing instruments are well 
known and respected in Thailand for 
their quality, trade sources report. 
Consumers will buy the U.S. product 
when it is priced competitively. 


Fountain Pens Dominate Market 


In 1959, of the 2,558,080 units im- 
ported, 2,035,674 units were fountain 
pens. These pens were valued at $741,- 
151 and represented 79.6 percent of 


(See Thai, page 50) 
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World Steel Output 
Hits Highest Peak 


World steel production of 355.6 mil- 
lion net ingot tons in 1960, the highest 
ever recorded, surpassed the previous 
mark of 321 million tons in 1959 by 11 
percent. These figures exclude commu- 
nist China for which reliable statistics 
are not available. 

The United States, the world’s iarg- 
est steel-producing nation, accounted for 
99.3 million tons or 28 percent of the 
total. The U.S.S.R. ranked second with 
72 million tons or 20 percent of the 
total. All principal world producers of 
steel, except the United States, estab- 
lished new records in 1960. The peak 
year for the United States was 1955 
when 117 million tons were produced. 

The highest rate of increase, 33 per- 
cent, was recorded by Japan, which be- 
came the fifth largest steel-producing 
nation in 1959. Other countries with 
hich rates of increase were Italy, 21 
percent; the United Kingdom, 20 per- 
cent the Federal Republic of Germany, 
16 percent; and France, 14 percent. 
The rise in U.S. production was 6 mil- 
lion tons or a 6 percent increase. Out- 
put in the U.S.S.R. also rose 6 million 
tons and the rate of increase was 9 
percent.— Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. 


Cattle Hide Exports 
From U.S. Set Record 


U.S. exports of cattle hides set a new 
record of more than 6.8 million pieces 
in 1960. The previous high was 6.5 
million skins in 1957. 

Japan was the principal market for 
hides, followed by the Netherlands, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Mexico, 
and Canada. The export increase was 
stimulated by the substar.tial domestic 
supply and favorable price levels, which 
were lower than in 1959. 

Exports of calf skins were also up 
and, although exceeding 195% ship- 
ments, were lower than in either 1958 
or 1957. Principal foreign markets in 
1960 were Canada, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany. 

Large foreign sales of sheep and 
lamb skins were made in 1960, exceed- 
ing those of the 3 previous years. Prin- 
cipal export markets were Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Mexico.—Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 








U.S. flour exports from July through 
December 1960 were 48 million bushels, 
compared with 43 million in the second 
half of 1959-60.—Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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U.S. Exports of Movie 
Film, Equipment Rise 


U.S. exports of motion picture film 
and equipment in 1960 were valued at 
$48,769,944, about 13 percent higher 
than 1959 exports totaling $43,159,642. 

The compilation, made from prelimi- 
nary figures of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, revealed that there were substan- 
tial increases in foreign sales of 8-milli- 
meter cameras and projectors, screens, 
studio equipment, and unexposed mo- 
tion picture films. Total exports of all 
types of motion picture equipment 
amounted to $17,859,014, some 22 per- 


cent higher than 1959 exports of $14,- 
626,547. 


Camera, Projector Exports High 
Exports of 8-millimeter cameras 
continued their record growth in 1960, 
with 106,444 such cameras being ex- 
ported, more than double the 1959 ex- 
ports. Italy, emerging as the principal 
U.S. market, took about 30,000 cameras, 
while large exports also were made for 
the first time to the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and Denmark. Canada, pre- 
viously the largest buyer of U.S. cam- 
eras, dropped to second place. Mexico, 
Union of South Africa, and Switzer- 
land also continued to be good markets. 
(See Film, page 50) 




















For Exporters .. . 








| wish to subscribe for 





Yearly Subscription Rates 


| 

COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE 
| and supplementary 

| CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS 


A loose-leaf compilation containing official regulations and policies 
governing the export licensing of commercial shipments 


| Answers your basic questions on export licensing requirements— 
@ How to obtain an export license. 

@ How to clear shipments through customs. 

| 

| @ What commodities require export licenses. 

| 


@ What information is needed for an export license. 


@ What restrictions are placed on exports to certain countries. 


@ Under what circumstances an export license is unnecessary 


| @ What policies are followed in considering applications. 
! 

. and many other official answers. 

i} 


ORDER BLANK 


in Set(s) of the Comprehensive Export Schedule 
and supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending March 31, 1962. 
Enclosed is [1] check [[] money order (cash at sender’s risk) for $ 
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To foreign countries. 
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Street address Sie 


By Regular Mail By Airmail 
$6.00 $4.00 additional 
$7.50 Not available 








City, zone, state 


of Documents 








Mail to the neorest US. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Make check or 
money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Exports’ of U.S. Still 
Picture Products Up 


U.S. exports of still picture photo- 
graphic products were valued at $72,- 
658,626 in 1960, exceeding by 18 per- 
cent the record 1959 exports of $62,113,- 
245. The compilation made from pre- 
liminary figures of the Bureau of the 
Census revealed increases in 14 of the 
16 export classifications. 

Exports of still cameras and parts 
were valued at $9,160,065 in 1960, about 
28.5 percent higher than 1959 exports 
of $7,128,732. The most notable increase 
was in exports of hand-type amateur 
cameras. A total of 635,582 cameras 
were exported in 1960 compared with 
286,526 in 1959. 

Foreign shipments of sensitized film 
were 10.4 percent higher in 1960, and 
were valued at $30,261,911, compared 
with $27,404,019 in 1959. Exports of 
photographic paper in 1960 amounted to 
154,172,746 square feet valued at $10,- 
403,445, compared to 123,943,423 square 
feet valued at $8,294,508 in 1959. 

There was a substantial change in 
exports of: photographic reproduction 
equipment. Microfilm equipment in- 
creased 53.3 percent, photocopying 
equipment gained 29.5 percent, and 
photographic processing and finishing 
equipment rose 19.6 percent.—Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





Britain... 

(Continued from page 46) 
were 45 percent more than in October 
1959. 

The present phase of vigorously ex- 
panding orders began in the second 
quarter of 1959. A substantial increase 
in the rate of new orders had already 
occurred by October of that year. This 
movement gained momentum in the fol- 
lowing 12 months. Orders on hand 
have grown steadily throughout the 
year and, at the end of October, were 
83 percent more than at the end of 
1959. 

Statistics do not reveal the source of 
the continuing high level of home 
orders. It is known that some fresh 
orders have been received from the au- 
tomobile industry. Export orders have 
been more than maintained. The most 
important ones after the traditional 
markets are Japan and the United 
States. 


Industrial Output Falls 

The seasonally adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production fell to 119 (1954 = 
100) in November from the plateau of 
121 which had been held, except for a 
slight dip in June, since the end of the 
first quarter of 1960. The U.K. Treas- 
ury explained that the rise in total in- 
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dustrial ®utput, which normally takes 
place between October and November, 
apparently did not occur. 

The latest production figures from the 
engineering and electrical goods indus- 
tries are more favorable. November 
production fell to 133 (1954 = 100) 
from 135 in October. After seasonal 
correction, the Board of Trade esti- 
mated that engineering output in Octo- 
ber and November together was about 
the same as that in the third quarter. 
At the same time, the volume of net new 
orders for the engineering and allied 
industries continued to rise, both from 
home and overseas. customers. 


Soviet Bloc Orders Placed 


Rumania has awarded a $1.4-million 
contract for a complete ceramic factory 
to a consortium of British firms con- 
sisting of Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Fisher & 
Ludlow, Ltd., British Motor Corp., Ltd., 
and Tipton & William Boulton, Ltd., ac- 
cording to press reports. The Soviet 
Union has also placed an order valued 
at $700,000 with Coventry Gauge & Tool 
Co. for 34 Matrix precision-thread, gear 
and jig grinding machines. 





Fur Prices Are Mixed 
At Finnish Auction 


Prices received at the first Finnish 
international fur auction of the season 
were down 25 percent from last season’s 
level for the more expensive mink pelts, 
but were firm for the blue and light 
brown mutations. About 90 percent of 
the 180,000 mink and 1,600 blue fox 
pelts offered at the Helsinki auction, 
held December 19-23, were sold. 

Sales totaled 690 million Finnish 
marks (320 Finnish marks=about 
US$1), slightly more than at the 1959 
auction. Buyers from the United States 
and Western Europe attended the auc- 
tion—Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Korean Nylon Fiber Firm 
Loan Agreement Signed 


A U.S. Government loan of $3,200,- 
000 has been signed with the Korea 
Nylon Co., Ltd., of Seoul. The privately 
owned company will use the funds to 
help establish a new plant at Taegu to 
produce about 2 miilion pounds of nylon 
filament yarn annually for Korean con- 
sumption. 

The Development Loan Fund money 
will be used for procurement of U.S. 
goods and services. A New York firm, 
Chemtex, Inc., will assist in the execu- 
tion of the project. Approval of this 
loan application was announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, September 26, 
1960, page 33. 
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Japanese Electronic 
Output Up 31 Percent 


Japanese electronic production to- 
taled $856 million in the first 9 months 
of 1960, a 31 percent increase over the 
$655 million total for the corresponding 
1959 period. 

Television and radio receiver produc- 
tion accounted for one-half the total 
Japanese electronic output in the first 
9 months of 1960. Production of equip- 
ment which expanded rapidly in 1959 
showed signs of leveling off in the third 
quarter of 1960, but a strong upward 
trend appeared in the production of 
tape recorders and radio phonographs. 

Production gains in the third quar- 
ter 1960 over the third quarter 1959 
output were as follows: television re- 
ceivers, 2 percent; radio receivers, with 
3 or more transistors, 21 percent; ra- 
dio-phonographs, 134 percent; and re- 
corders, 81 percent. Output of tube- 
type radios declined 29 percent in the 
third quarter 1960 from the third quar- 
ter 1959. 

Significant gains were made in Jap- 
anese production of other products in 
January-Septémber 1960. Electronic 
computers increased by 172 percent 
over the January-September 1959 pe- 
riod, industrial measuring and control 
equipment, 73 percent; receiving tubes, 
45 percent; transmitting and special 
purpose tubes, 50 percent; transistors, 
34 percent; transformers, 87 percent; 
and amplifiers for high fidelity equip- 
ment, 157 percent, to $3.2 million.— 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 





Norwegian Mink Auction 
Brings Lower Prices 


Prices received at the Norwegian in- 
ternational fur auction held January 
5-12 were 16 to 17 percent below those 
received in the December 1960 sales. 
About 88 percent of the 273,126 mink 
skins offered were sold. 

In the skins offered at auction were 
118,405 dark, 130,726 pastels, 6,919 
topaz, 6,353 silver blues, and 10,723 
sapphire mink skins. 

The next fur auction will be held 
March 7-13, 1961, and will include blue 
fox in addition to mink.—Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 








U.S. movie camera imports, domi- 
nated by the 8-millimeter type, went 
from 95,558 in 1959, te 184,153 in 
1960. Value advanced only from $3,- 
098,107 to $3,751,271. 

Heavy shipments from Japan were 
responsible for the rise in imports. The 
1959 Japanese totals were 64,09" vuits 
valued at $817,421 and 159,141 cam- 
eras valued at $2,214,784 in 196u. 
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U.S. Buyers Dominate 
Danish Mink Auction 


Approximately 99 percent of the mink 
skins sold at the Danish auction held 
in Copenhagen, December 8-12, went to 
foreign buyers. U.S. buyers, as usual, 
were the principal purchasers. 

Mink sales totaled 18 million kroner 
(1 kroner=about US$6.145). Some 90 
percent of the 193,370 skins offered at 
auction were sold. Prices received were 
higher in some types and down slightly 
in other types from those of the 1959 
auction. 

The skins offered for sale included 
85,260 pastels, 2,500 sapphires, 12,000 
whites, 6,500 black cross, 56,000 stand- 
ards, 29,300 silver blues, and 810 topaz. 

U.S. buyers concentrated on medium- 
quality skins. Buyers from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy, on the 
other hand, purchased the high priced, 
best-quality skins——Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 





Film... 
(Continued from page 48) 


Foreign shipments of 8-millimeter 
projectors were about 45 percent higher 
than in 1959. Projector exports fol- 
lowed a similar pattern to that of cam- 
era shipments. The major markets in- 
cluded Canada, Mexico, Union of South 
Africa, Switzerland, Venezuela, Italy, 
Denmark, Netherlands, and Belgium. 
There were also substantial increases 
in shipments to Denmark, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 

U.S. exports of unexposed motion 
picture film (raw stock) in 1960 
amounted to 690,392,302 linear feet 
valued at $20,313,136. This was a slight 
decline in volume but an increase in 
value over 1959 exports of 696,475,281 
linear feet valued at $17,677,101. No- 
table in these exports is the large gain 
in exports of 35-millimeter and over 
negative films, with about 38 million 
more feet being exported in 1960. 

Exports of exposed motion picture 
feature films, both 35-millimeter and 
over, and 16-millimeter films, totaled 
267,994,137 linear feet valued at $10,- 
597,794 in 1960, registering a decline 
from 1959 exports of 282,328,140 linear 
feet valued at $10,855,994.—Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





The Government of Venezuela and 
the Ford Motor Co. have signed an 
agreement providing for the assembly 
of Ford cars and trucks in Venezuela. 
Construction and operation of the auto- 
mobile assembly plant follow similar 
action by General Motors and Chrysler. 
The announcement was made on Feb- 
ruary 7 by the Ministry of Development. 
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Thai ... 


(Continued from page 47) 

the total import value. Japan, the pri- 
mary supplier of fountain pens, pro- 
vided 1,116,564 units valued at $338,775 
which represented 45.7 percent of the 
total fountain pen value. Hong Kong, 
in second place, supplied 24.7 percent 
of the value. The United States was 
the third largest supplier in terms of 
value. U.S. shipments totaled 40,532 
units valued at $175,223 which repre- 
sented 23.6 percent of the total foun- 
tain pen value. 

Imports of ballpoint pens have in- 
creased steadily while mechanical pen- 
cil imports show a decrease. In 1957, 
ballpoint pen imports totaled 58,975 
units valued at $23,974. In 1959 the 


total was 223,840 units valued at $67,- 
187. The U.S. share in this market has 
risen correspondingly, totaling 24,792 
units valued at $14,496 in 1957, and 
increasing to 60,337 units valued at 
$27,294 in 1959. U.S. export figures 
for the first 10 months of 1960 indicate 
a dynamic growth in U.S. exports of 
ballpoint pens to Thailand. 

Thailand statistics indicate that 298,- 
566 mechanical pencils, valued at $65,- 
868, were imported from all countries 
in 1959 as compared with 171,461 
valued at $76,148 imported in 1957. 
The United States provided 6,591 units 
valued at $19,322 which represented 
29.3 percent of the total value of me- 
chanical pencil imports in 1959.—Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 





@ The International Trade Spe- 
cialists in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices are prepared 
to assist business firms in developing 
and expanding markets abroad, 
whether the firms are experienced 
exporters or are just entering this 
field. Assistance in export promo- 
tion that can be obtained through 
the Field Offices includes: 


Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information 
on foreign firms. 

Providing specific business oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at 
U.S. Foreign Service Posts of im- 
pending visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business 
organizations to be set, up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of 
assistance. 

Albuquerqu: Mex., sae Post Office Bldg., 

Phone Uilapel 7-0811 
Atlanta wt Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 Luckie 

St., NW., J "Ackson 2-412 
Beston oe Mass US. 

house Bidg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 
Buffalo 3, N.Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott 

St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, 5.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
ae West End Broad St., RAymond 


Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 





COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES HAVE VITAL PART 
IN NEW NATIONAL EXPORT PROGRAM 


aay ‘Office and Court- . 


Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 3-8600. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, 
Mart, Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg., 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bidg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St., BAltimore 1-7000. 

Les A es 15, Calif., Room 450, 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Building, 14 N. E. 
First Ave. Phone: FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg., 
FEderal 2-3211. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
EXpress 2411. 
New York 1, N.Y., 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bidg., 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bidg., CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bidg., MIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St., 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif.. Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909 
First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


Merchandise 


1031 S. 


Empire State Bidg. 


1015 


Phone: 2-7133. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U.S. Export Control 
Regulations Revised 


Exporters who fill recurring orders 
for goods requiring validated export 
licenses have been reminded by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce that most 
of their customers’ end-use statements 
on file with BFC will expire on June 30. 

Exporters expecting to continue reg- 
ular relationships with foreign consign- 
ees after this date should therefore 
either obtain a new statement from each 
of their ultimate consignees and pur- 
chasers executed on Form FC-843 
(Multiple Transactions Statement by 
Consignee and Purchaser) or obtain 
extension of the validity period of the 
multiple transaction statements already 
on file in BFC. 

The statement form was designed to 
aid exporters who have a continuing 
and regular relationship with an ulti- 
mate consignee involving recurring 
orders for the same commodities to the 
same destinations and for the same end 
uses. Instead of submitting an ultimate 
consignee statement when required with 
each validated license application, ex- 
porters qualifying under this procedure 
may file a single statement from each 
of their consignees to cover all pro- 
posed shipments to them for a year. 
The procedure is one of the devices used 
to help prevent transshipment of U.S. 
goods to unauthorized destinations. 


Changes in Export Control 
Regulations Announced 


Also, BFC announced that, effective 
February 23, 1961, aviation engine lu- 
bricating oils having qa petroleum base 
(Schedule B No. 50400) are included 
in the petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts excepted from commodities export- 
able to the Dominican Republic under 
general license, and now are subject to 
validated license requirements for ex- 
port to that destination. The lubricat- 
ing oils will be subject to the same 
strict licensing policy of general denial 
as that recently announced for export 
of other petroleum products to the 
Dominican Republic. 

In another action, effective March 2, 
BFC added certain recording instru- 
ments suitable for charting the be- 
havior of aircraft or space vehicles (B 
No. 70370) to the Positive List of Com- 
modities requiring individual export 
license applications to all destinations 
except Canada. Previously, these items 
could be exported under general license 
GRO. 

These announcements are published 
in detail in BFC’s Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 845, dated February 24, 1961. 
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- Export Licenses to East Europe 


Dip to $15.6 Million in 4th Quarter 


Export licenses granted to Eastern Europe dipped in the fourth 
quarter of 1960, although the total value of applications processed 
for the area increased, the U. S. Department of Commerce states. 

Of a total of $26.2 million in export license applications processed 
for Eastern Europe in the period under review, applications to a total 
value of $15.6 million were approved and those having an aggregate 
value of $10.6 million were rejected, the Department noted in the 54th 
quarterly report to the President and the Congress on administration 
of U.S. export controls in the fourth quarter of last year. 


Out of about $23 million in applica- 
tions received in the third quarter of 
the year those valued at a total of $19.5 
million were granted and $3.4 million 
denied. 

Among commodities approved for ex- 
port to Eastern Europe in the last 3 
months of 1960 were: Tire fabric, to a 
value of $2,437,000, to Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R.; cold-rolled steel 
sheets, $1,216,277, to Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Czechoslovakia; hot-rolled 
earbon steel skelp, $1,050,000, to 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania; rubber 
processing chemicals, $1,046,531, to the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Rumania; and 
synthetic rubber, $891,222, to Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. 

Items rejected in the fourth quarter 
included: To the U.S.S.R., gear-making 
machines, to a value of $1,582,038, re- 
ciprocating cempressors, $1,224,000, and 
milling machines, $1,214,000; to Poland, 
metal rolling mills, $2,275,000. 

Continuing the embargo against trade 
with communist China, North Korea, 
and North Viet-Nam, no licenses were 
issued in the fourth quarter for ship- 
ment to those destinations. 


Technical Data Also Licensed 


In addition to commodities licensed 
for Eastern Europe in the fourth 
quarter, the Department approved eight 
applications for export of technical 
data, including some relating to instal- 
lation and operation of textile equip- 
ment, food processing and packaging 
equipment, and a piercing mill. Most of 
these applications were submitted by 
U. S. firms pursuant to Soviet bloc re- 
quests for quotations. Should they re- 
sult in negotiated contracts, their dollar 
value could amount to several millions, 
depending upon the extent of the techni- 
cal data, services, and material and 
equipment to be furnished. 

The Department denied 15 applica- 
tions in the fourth quarter for shipment 
of technical data to the bloc, principally 
for carbon black plants and rolling mill 
equipment. At the same time, 59 ex- 
port licenses were granted U. S. firms 





for filing patent applications with East- 
ern European Governments. Most of 
these covered chemical and pharma- 
ceutical processes. 


Year's Approvals Total $95 Million 


For the full year 1960, export license 
applications approved for Eastern Eu- 
rope totaled $95 million, 70 percent 
higher than the value of $56 million in 
1959, and the highest for any year since 
1948. About 80 percent of export license 
applications processed for the area were 
approved. . 

Principal commodities contributing to 
the $95 million in last year’s export 
licensing to the bloc were cold-rolled 
steel sheets, transportation and indus- 
trial equipment and machinery, agricul- 
tural products, and some chemicals. It 
is not possible to predict what propor- 
tion of the licensed goods actually will 
be shipped. 

For the year 1960, 70 applications 
covering technical data for Eastern 
Europe were approved and 19 denied. 
Export licenses issued covering patent 
applications totaled 191. 

Actual shipments to Eastern Europe 
in the third quarter of 1960, the latest 
period for which statistics are available, 
rose to $48 million. This brought ship- 
ments to a total of $120 million in the 
first 9 months of the year, again top- 
ping those of any year since goods to a 
value of $123 million shipped in all of 
1948. Seventy percent of this value 
represented exports to Poland, mostly 
agricultural commodities exportable to 
that country under general license and 
hence not reflected in validated export- 
licensing statistics. 


Imports Total $21 Million 

U. S. imports from Eastern Europe 
in the third quarter of 1960 amounted to 
$21 million, slightly below those of the 
preceding quarter. Total U. S. imports 
from the area in the first 9 months of 
the year amounted to $62 million. This 
compares with $80.5 million in goods 
imported from the area in the full year 
1959. Principal U. S. imports from 

(See Export, page 52) 
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Commission Reports 
On Duties for Poland 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has re- 
leased a summary of tariff and trade 
statistical information relating to the 
recent reapplication of trade-agreement 
reductions in import-duty rates to im- 
ports from Poland effective last Decem- 
ber 16. 

Between January 1952 and December 
16, 1960, Poland was among the coun- 
tries whose products were dutiable at 
“full” U.S. tariff rates. Even during 
that period, however, some commodities 
imported from Poland, such as canned 
ham, already were dutiable at the same 
rates as imports from other countries; 
the recent action therefore did not lower 
the tariff rates for such items. 

The report lists principal U.S. im- 
ports from Poland in 1959, showing 
which commodities receive duty reduc- 
tions and which do not, and the value of 
such imports, together with applicable 
rates of duty. Total U.S. imports from 
Poland in the last decade and imports 
of ham and other pork, our most im- 
portant import from Poland are also 
shown. The report also presents for a 
fairly detailed commodity breakdown 
of Poland’s total exports to all markets 
in 1959, and a commodity breakdown of 
U.S. exports to Poland. 

The Commission’s compilation was 
prepared under authority of section 332 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, which pro- 
vides that the Commission report on 
tariff relations between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Copies of report are available as long 
as the limited supply lasts. Address 
requests to the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
8th and E Streets, NW., Washington 
26, D. C. ' 
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Eastern Europe include canned cooked 
hams and other pork products, un- 
dressed furs, platinum and palladium, 
benzine, glass, and glass products. 
The report, which also cover export- 
control operations in the fourth quarter 
of 1960, also discusses changes in ex- 
port-licensing policies toward Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic, as well as ex- 
port enforcement activities in the period 


under review. Included in the report is 
the Positive List of Commodities for 
which validated licenses were required 
for friendly destinations as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. 

Entitled “Export Control, Fifty- 
fourth Quarterly Report,” the 38-page 
pamphlet is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any Department of Commerce 
Field Office, at 20 cents a copy. 





Eximbank To Lend Bank 
Of Chile $15 Million 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, a U.S. Government agency, has 
announced authorization of a $15 mil- 
lion credit to the Central Bank of 
Chile. The Central Bank is a financial 
agency of the Government of Chile. 
The credit was authorized as part of a 
larger assistance transaction irivolving 
extensions of credit from sources other 
than Eximbank. 


Proceeds of the credit will enable the 
Central Bank to assist in the financing 
of U.S. dollar costs of imports of U.S. 
goods essential to the Chilean economy. 
In addition, both the Central Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank expect that 
use of the credit will serve to strengthen 
Chile’s foreign exchange position. 





DLF To Lend $10 Million 
For Development in Israel 


The Development Loan Fund, a U.S. 
Government agency, has approved the 
lending of $10 million to the Indus- 
trial Development Bank of Israel. 

The DLF funds will be used by IDB 
to extend medium- and long-term loans 
to private enterprises in Israel which 
must procure equipment or material 
abroad. 

Under the terms of the loan all sub- 
loans by the Israeli bank to any one 
borrower in amounts over $100,000 
must be used to finance procurement of 
goods and services in the United 
States. Also, DLF must give prior 
approval to all subloans of more than 
$250,000 made by IDB. 


CCC Lists Products 
Available for Sale 


Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
available for sale in March and the 
terms under which they are offered, as 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, are the following. 

Nonfat dry milk; upland and extra 
long staple cotton; peanuts; wheat; 
rough, broken, milled rice; corn; oats; 
barley; rye; grain sorghums; tung oil. 

The only change from the list of com- 
modities available in February is the 
dropping of gum turpentine. 

All commodities currently offered for 
sale by CCC, plus tobacco from CCC 
loan stocks, are eligible for export sale 
under the CCC export credit sales pro- 
gram. 

The following commodities are cur- 
rently eligible for barter: Nonfat dry 
milk; cotton; tobacco; milled rice; 
wheat; corn; barley; rye; oats; and 
grain sorghums. The barter list is 
subject to change from time to time. 

Interest rates per annum under the 
CCC export credit sales program for 
March are 3% percent for periods up to 
6 months, 3% percent for periods over 
6 and up to 18 months, and 4% percent 
for periods over 18 months up to a 
maximum of 36 months. 

Inquiries may be addressed to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington 25, 
D.C, 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


Name 
Address 
City 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Zone State 
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